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™ di WESTMINSTER 


SOME PROPOSALS FOR A REFORM 
IN OUR METHODS OF CONDUCTING 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


IN an article published in the May number of the Westminster 
Review, entitled “Some Reflections of an old Radical on the Parlia- 
mentary Electorate,” the writer essayed to specify the impediments 
that must be overcome before we can make any appreciable pro- 
gress towards an ideal electorate. 

The old-fashioned Tory will perhaps see some cause for 
exultation in the fact that a Radical should have found it incum- 
bent upon him to express dissatisfaction of any kind with the 
present Parliamentary electorate, seeing that its composition is 
mainly the result of Radical pressure applied to the legislature from 
time to time. He may treat us to a homily on the Conservatives of 
a former generation and how their prescient and determined an- 
tagonism to any extension of the franchise is now receiving its 
tardy justification from such an unlikely quarter. You may some- 
what upset his reminiscent equanimity by reminding him how, with 
an influence unsurpassed for its seductiveness by an Orpheus with 
his lyre, a certain Eastern magician with his eloquence finally drew 
many of these erstwhile uncompromising stalwarts from the strait 
and narrow path of consistency to take “a leap in the dark,” having 
charmed them into the belief that it would be a more glorious thing 
to “dish the Whigs” than to stem the tide of democracy. The old- 
fashioned Tory, reviving from the shock of this unpleasant re- 
minder, may retort that not all those champions of a lost cause 
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succumbed to the charm, and may claim that even to-day he and a 
few others are still left to be the repositories of the one-time Con- 

servative wisdom that could see nothing but an impending calamity 

in giving votes to people who have no “ stake in the country.” 

But we Radicals are in reality quite unrepentant with regard 
to our share in former extensions of the franchise and will not 
relax our efforts in the same direction until the process of enfran- 
chisement has been carried to its utmost limits, when all the politi- 
cal intelligence comprised in the adult population will have secured 
an opportunity to assert itself in the electoral ballot-box. We, too, 
have our stake-in-the-country argument ; for, if we banish from our 
minds the last prejudices in favour of the so-called political rights 
of property, we cannot, I think, fail to arrive at the conclusion that 
it is the working-man and woman, with a family dependent on 
them, earning the daily bread for themselves and their children by 
their daily labour, who have the greatest “stake in the country.” 
Misgovernment may deprive the fortunate owner of property of 
some luxury which, both physically and morally, he may be the 
better without ; but to the others it may mean poverty, destitution, 
misery, disease and premature death. Do not let the old-fashioned 
Tory misunderstand the position of Radicals as elucidated by the 
writer. What we are really dissatisfied with in the present electoral 
conditions—and our discontent will remain when the Government 
Reform Bill shall have become law if no steps be taken to remove 
the cause of our complaint—is the exploitation by selfish interests, 
for their own benefit, of the dependence, ignorance and indifference 
that exist in the electorate. 

The antediluvian Tories, who look back with vain regret to the 
restricted franchise that existed before the swelling waters of de- 
mocracy forced the floodgates of Tory obstruction, are now only 
heard of in private circles. They receive no sympathy from latter- 
day Conservatives, though they are compelled to co-operate with 
them, and are doubtless restrained by them from giving public 
expression to views that could only be detrimental to the interests 
of the party if thus expressed; for the Conservative 
Party of to-day, like any other political party, can only 
obtain its ends through the democracy, and must not be 
supposed to look back grudgingly on the electoral privileges the 
people have received. Otherwise the survivors of a type 
of politicians that is rapidly vanishing might very well be allowed 
to be publicly articulate, and their expressed regrets would perturb 
us no more than do the mild demonstrations of a few interesting 
people who still cherish reverence for the memory of the Stuarts, 
and who display their Jacobite sympathies by placing floral wreaths 

at the foot of the statue of Charles I., and by expressing their loyalty 
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to a Bavarian princess who is supposed to represent the legitimist 
pretensions of that unfortunate family. But, generally speaking, 
the Conservatives of to-day are able to see that Disraeli was wise 
in his generation when he recognised that household suffrage in 
the boroughs was inevitable and decided to secure for his party the 
credit of bestowing that which, under any circumstances, could not 
have been long withheld. The fact is there is a strong element of 
Conservatism amongst the masses, and, let us extend the franchise 
as we may, there will always be room in this country for a sane 
Conservative Party. Disraeli divined the existence of that element 
and the certainty of its manifesting itself from time to time, and, 
in shaping his policy to enlist its support he has been justified by 
the course of events. It is noteworthy that, since household 
suffrage has been further extended by the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourer, Conservatives, instead of being reduced to the 
impotency that many of the less far-seeing of them once ap- 
prehended, have had a long lease of power. Probably they might 
have renewed it had they been content to be Conservative without 
being reactionary, which is what I mean by a “ sane” Conservatism. 
But though the people of this country are ready enough on occasion 
to mark time or to be satisfied for a period with consolidating 
the position they have achieved, they are never willing to relinquish 
the ground they have won, and, when the last Conservative Govern- 
ment entered upon a course of retrogressive legislation, capping 
this folly by a threat to revive Protection, they soon received a 
crushing condemnation and a most peremptory dismissal. The 
Conservative Party still holds this threat over us, but, let Protec- 
tionists disguise its real import as they will by giving it the specious 
name of “Tariff Reform,” the intelligence of the country knows 
what it involves and will never willingly allow it to be carried out. 
Yet, except for some other threats, pointing to a reversal of recent 
beneficent legislation—threats more vague and less authoritative 
than that of “ Tariff Reform ”—Protection is the only policy this 
bankrupt party has now to offer to the country. We have seen 
that Conservatives have fully accepted a democratic franchise, but, 
in attempting to again tax the food of the people and to wantonly 
place a heavy burden on our greatest industries which miust 
eventually cripple them, they are showing as great a want of politi- 
cal sagacity as they would display in seeking to deprive the people 
of their hard-won electoral privileges. 

If the Government Reform Bill become law, this mad Conser- 
vatism will lose the advantages it now derives from the plural voter 
and a cumbrous registration system. But, if we still leave our 
methods of conducting elections unreformed, it may gain its ends 
by the intimidation and corruption of the most unsatisfactory ele- 
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ments in the electorate, and may thus succeed in imposing a heavy 
burden on the people that it will be difficult to remove. Not the 
least of the benefits that must accrue to us from a drastic reform 
of election procedure as well as from the reforms contained in the 
Government Bill will perhaps be this: the Conservative Party will 
thereby be compelled to realise their bankrupt condition, to wind 
up their affairs, and to recommence operations on a basis of politi- 
cal and economic sanity. That would be a very important contin- 
gent result of the enactment of such reforms. 

It will be seen then that when, by the passage of the Govern- 
ment Reform Bill, we shall have taken from the owners of 
property the extra votes they now are entitled to on account of the 
extent of their possessions, and have reduced each of them to the 
democratic level of a political unit with the right to record only one 
vote, the process of electoral reform will still be incomplete. If 
we would approximate to a practical instead of resting content with 
merely a theoretical democracy, we must remove as far as possible 
the opportunities the privileged classes enjoy of promoting their 
own selfish interests at the expense of the general welfare by em- 
ploying their wealth and influence to put illegitimate pressure on 
their poorer fellow-citizens for the attainment of their own ends. 
This necessary reform can only be obtained by a radical reform 
in our methods of conducting Parliamentary elections. The 
Government Bill contains no provisions for that purpose, but the 
omission, I hope, is not due to any failure to recognise the impor- 
tance of the subject. It may be wise not to encumber the present 
measure with such matters and perhaps they can be more effec- 
tively dealt with in a separate bill. But they are questions of great 
urgency and ought to be promptly legislated upon. 

It is something that the Government Bill deals with registra- 
tion, for it is at this stage in our electoral procedure that, under 
present conditions, the party with the largest funds at its disposal 
reaps the first advantage of its wealth. By shortening the residential 
qualification and by providing, in case of removal to another con- 
stituency, that such qualification shall hold good until the new one 
is matured, an injustice will be removed under which there has been 
a constant disfranchisement of many worthy people. But, from 
the point of view from which this article is written, the most im- 
portant provision with regard to registration is that which will fix 
upon a competent and impartial local official the obligation to see 
that the name of every qualified person is duly inscribed on the 
register. It is to be hoped that the right of appeal to the County 
Court will in no sense detract from the value of that provision. 
Presumably some penalty will be incurred by the giver of false in- 
formation when it is given with the object of securing for or depriv- 
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ing any person of a vote, and some court must be available to hear 
the charge and to impose the penalty when it is proved. But if the 
appeal to the County Court implies leaving the door open for the 
continued undesirable intervention of party organisations I can 
only consider it a serious flaw in the Government proposals. It 
has hitherto been a blot on our registration system that it should 
have been necessary for associations of a party character to advance 
claims or to raise objections, or that they should even have been per- 
mitted to assume such a task. I maintain that when the State has 
conferred on persons possessing certain qualifications the right to 
vote, it is her duty to see that they are duly registered, without any 
trouble to themselves and without the dubious assistance of any 
party organisation. She has no right to shift her responsibilities 
to the shoulders of others, especially when, in so doing, she confers 
an advantage on the political party that has the greatest financial 
resources. It is sometimes said that elections are won or lost in 
the Revision Courts, which is only another way of saying that the 
party that can spend the most money on skilled assistance to get 
its supporters put on and its opponents struck or kept off the regis- 
ter is that which will secure the success of its candidate at the poll. 
Of course it is true that, under the greatly simplified qualification 
in the Government Reform Bill, such a dictum could never in the 
same degree be applicable in future, but if, where parties are very 
equally divided, we should still have to face such a possibility, it 
would be very little consolation to us that the Revision Courts were 
abolished and their duties transferred to County Courts. A perfect 
system of registration is an essential preliminary to a reform in our 
methods of conducting elections. Unless we first secure such a 
system we shall be very much in the position of people who provide 
an excellent road to a given point and leave no access to it except 
through a quagmire. 

To proceed to the main purpose of this article, I will now 
consider the changes that seem to be required to obtain at elections 
a more studied, dispassionate, and enlightened expression-of the 
opinions of the electorate. With this purpose in view, the most 
urgent necessity is to efface, as far as possible, from our electoral 
contests the maleficent influence of the great vested interests which 
mainly operate by financing with the unlimited wealth at their dis- 
posal every agency that can be relied upon to obscure or misrepre- 
sent the issues at stake. It seems to the writer that there is only 
one way to deal with it and that is by illegalising all unnecessary 
election expenditure and making the essential expenses a public 
charge. I think there should be two exceptions to this rule. The 
first is that the candidate or the party that supports him should 
defray the cost of printing his election address. Otherwise some 
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ments in the electorate, and may thus succeed in imposing a heavy 
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we would approximate to a practical instead of resting content with 
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ploying their wealth and influence to put illegitimate pressure on 
their poorer fellow-citizens for the attainment of their own ends. 
This necessary reform can only be obtained by a radical reform 
in our methods of conducting Parliamentary elections. The 
Government Bill contains no provisions for that purpose, but the 
omission, I hope, is not due to any failure to recognise the impor- 
tance of the subject. It may be wise not to encumber the present 
measure with such matters and perhaps they can be more effec- 
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the point of view from which this article is written, the most im- 
portant provision with regard to registration is that which will fix 
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that the name of every qualified person is duly inscribed on the 
register. It is to be hoped that the right of appeal to the County 
Court will in no sense detract from the value of that provision. 
Presumably some penalty will be incurred by the giver of false in- 
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ing any person of a vote, and some court must be available to hear 
the charge and to impose the penalty when it is proved. But if the 
appeal to the County Court implies leaving the door open for the 
continued undesirable intervention of party organisations I can 
only consider it a serious flaw in the Government proposals. It 
has hitherto been a blot on our registration system that it should 
have been necessary for associations of a party character to advance 
claims or to raise objections, or that they should even have been per- 
mitted to assume such a task. I maintain that when the State has 
conferred on persons possessing certain qualifications the right to 
vote, it is her duty to see that they are duly registered, without any 
trouble to themselves and without the dubious assistance of any 
party organisation. She has no right to shift her responsibilities 
to the shoulders of others, especially when, in so doing, she confers 
an advantage on the political party that has the greatest financial 
resources. It is sometimes said that elections are won or lost in 
the Revision Courts, which is only another way of saying that the 
party that can spend the most money on skilled assistance to get 
its supporters put on and its opponents struck or kept off the regis- 
ter is that which will secure the success of its candidate at the poll. 
Of course it is true that, under the greatly simplified qualification 
in the Government Reform Bill, such a dictum could never in the 
same degree be applicable in future, but if, where parties are very 
equally divided, we should still have to face such a possibility, it 
would be very little consolation to us that the Revision Courts were 
abolished and their duties transferred to County Courts. A perfect 
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methods of conducting elections. Unless we first secure such a 
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an excellent road to a given point and leave no access to it except 
through a quagmire. 

To proceed to the main purpose of this article, I will now 
consider the changes that seem to be required to obtain at elections 
a more studied, dispassionate, and enlightened expression-of the 
opinions of the electorate. With this purpose in view, the most 
urgent necessity is to efface, as far as possible, from our electoral 
contests the maleficent influence of the great vested interests which 
mainly operate by financing with the unlimited wealth at their dis- 
posal every agency that can be relied upon to obscure or misrepre- 
sent the issues at stake. It seems to the writer that there is only 
one way to deal with it and that is by illegalising all unnecessary 
election expenditure and making the essential expenses a public 
charge. I think there should be two exceptions to this rule. The 
first is that the candidate or the party that supports him should 
defray the cost of printing his election address. Otherwise some 
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limit to the length of the address would probably be imposed and 
that would be an undesirable restriction, for, if the reforms I submit 
were adopted, the candidate’s address would become a document of 
much greater importance than the brief and perfunctory declaration 
we have hitherto been acustomed to. It would develop itself into 
a comprehensive survey of the political situation and an exhaus- 
tive statement of the candidate’s views on all questions of current 
politics. A good cause effectively handled in this way would 
carry much weight. Intelligent electors would keep such an ad- 
dress at hand to constantly refer to and reflect upon while the 
election was pending. They would still preserve it when the 
election was over, partly as a memento of an important occasion, 
and partly, if the candidate were elected, to satisfy themselves, from 
time to time, by comparing its contents with the action of their 
member in Parliament, that he was loyally and consistently carry- 
ing out the principles for the support of which he had received 
their votes. Copies of such addresses would probably be treasured 
in local archives and read with interest and profit—perhaps some- 
times with a little amusement—by our descendants. I would 
therefore permit candidates to spend either their own money or that 
of their supporters on the preparation of these documents, as being 
not only important for their immediate purpose but likely to be of 
value to the historical student in future. 

The other exception to the making of election expenses a 
public charge would apply to the man who, probably from personal 
vanity and without any reasonable ground for supposing he would 
obtain such a measure of support as could have justified his nomin- 
ation, entered into a contest. To entitle a candidate to his ex- 
penses it should be necessary for him to receive a certain number 
of votes according to the total of the votes polled altogether and the 
number of candidates contesting the seat. If he failed to obtain 
that minimum of votes he should be called upon to pay his own 
expenses, and, if no contest would have taken place but for his 
intervention, I think it would be reasonable that he should pay the 
whole cost of the election including the expenses of his opponent. 
To make sure of providing for such a contingency as a candidate 
becoming liable for the whole or a part of the expenses, it would be 
necessary then, as now, for each candidate, on entering a contest, 
to lodge adequate security with the Returning Officer. 

With these two exceptions then I would make the cost of 
Parliamentary elections a public charge. To ensure the utmost 
economy compatible with efficiency in the choice of Members of 
Parliament it would be necessary to provide statutory authority 
for every expense incurred, though, within narrow and strictly defin- 
able limits, some little discretion might be allowed to the Return- 
ing Officer. 
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The work of the Returning Officer would begin immediately 
on receipt of the writ and his first duty would be to make effective 
arrangements for placing in the hands of every elector a copy of 
the addresses of each of the candidates. An efficient staff of 
clerks would soon direct the needful covers, and one cover 
would suffice for the addresses of both, if there were two, or 
all if there were more candidates. The distribution might be made 
through the post, perhaps post-free, or it might be effected by means 
of public officials whose services for that purpose might be placed 
at the disposal of the Returning Officer. The local knowledge 
and reliable character of the police might possibly be utilised in 
this direction. But these are details which need not detain us at 
present. In the space at my disposal it is hardly practicable to do 
more than outline proposals which can easily be elaborated when 
they have been accepted in principle. The main point is that the 
distribution of the addresses of the candidates, as well as every 
other expense of the election, with the exceptions I have named, 
should be a public charge. 

It appears to the writer that, with exhaustive addresses from 
each of the candidates in the possession of every elector, there will 
already be ample material for any voter who has intelligently fol- 
lowed the course of politics to decide which of the candidates will 
best represent his views in Parliament. But we have become so 
accustomed to platform oratory at elections that doubtless it would 
be impracticable to break away from the traditions of the past so 
far as to deprive the candidates entirely of any such opportunity 
of expounding their opinions, or to prevent electors from exercising 
the privilege they have hitherto enjoyed of interrogating the gen- 
tlemen who are seeking their suffrages. At the same time, the 
present system, under which each candidate holds a great number 
of meetings every day and night during the election, all over the 
borough or division, should be discontinued. It is quite unneces- 
say, and the labour and excitement of it puts an enormous strain 
on candidates, many of whom in the past have suffered seriously in 
health as a consequence; in fact, I think there have been cases 
where they have even succumbed to its effects. It is a system, 
moreover, which necessitates the separate hiring of rooms for each 
candidate at a time when those people who have convenient rooms 
to let for the purpose can see an opportunity of making a small 
harvest by charging exorbitant rates for their use. It also 
operates with gross inequality in many rural districts, where there 
is often only one room suitable for a meeting, and that room is at 
the disposal of the parson or other friends of the candidate of the 
privileged interests. The progressive candidate is frequently de- 
nied the use of it. In such a place, too, if, not being able to pro- 
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cure a room, he attempt to hold a meeting in the open air, he will 
probably have some difficulty in obtaining an audience ; for, there, 
the squire and the parson are omnipotent, and it might be a serious 
risk for people who have some measure of dependence upon those 
gentlemen to be seen giving any countenance whatever to the 
Liberal or Labour candidate. 

My plan for meetings would be this: assuming there was to 
be a contest, the Returning Officer; on receipt of the writ, would 
at once make provision for the holding of a certain number of 
meetings in different parts of the borough or division. He would 
engage the rooms, fix the times, and having made out his list, would 
advertise it in the local press, or by means of posters. The meet- 
ings would be presided over by the Returning Officer himself, or 
by some person appointed by him, who could be depended upon to 
insist on a fair and impartial hearing for each candidate. He 
would call upon the candidates to address the meeting in the order 
agreed to by consultation with them before the commencement of 
the proceedings, and at the same time he would invite electors who 
wished to ask questions to send them up to him in writing. These 
would be practically the only duties required of the Chairman. The - 
meeting would be addressed by the candidates only (except in the 
case of the illness or unavoidable absence of one of them, who, in 
such a case, might depute a political friend to speak for him), and 
each of them should be required to occupy for his speech no more 
than his proper share of the available time. After the speeches 
the candidates would, in turn, answer the questions that had been 
sent up, and, with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting 
would come to an end. 

Some precautions should be taken against the possible packing 
of a meeting by the supporters of one candidate. Having ascer- 
tained the holding capacity of each of the rooms engaged, the 
Returning Officer would issue tickets for two-thirds of it, in equal 
shares, to the political associations, who would distribute them 
among their friends. The holders of tickets should be required 
to be in their places some time before that fixed for the opening 
of the meeting. The remaining one-third of the space might be 
left for the use of the general public. 

I think it must be conceded that the speeches delivered under 
these conditions would be of inestimably more value for the forma- 
tion in the electorate of well-grounded opinions on all questions 
that were awaiting public decision than such utterances as are now 
frequently made by candidates and their supporters at election 
meetings of a party character. We should have less personal 
abuse, less wilful misrepresentation, fewer statements that could 
not be substantiated, more carefully considered arguments built on 
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well-attested premises. There would be a dignity and decorum 
about the whole procedure that would be most impressive. The 
candidates, speaking in the presence of each other, and to a mixed 
audience that had been called together by an impartial authority, 
freed from the incitements of wild spirits in their camp to supply 
demagogic clap-trap instead of sober reasoning, would speak under 
a deep sense of responsibility that could not fail to communicate 
itself to the electorate. 

Such, in my opinion, are the only political meetings that 
should be held at an election from the time of the issue of the writ 
until the declaration of the poll. All others should be strictly for- 
bidden. How many of these (which might be called statutory 
meetings) should be held is a matter for further consideration. 
Perhaps some little latitude might be allowed to the Returning 
Officer in this respect. In a borough or a borough-division prob- 
ably six would suffice, but in county-divisions, with a scattered 
population covering a wide area, more might be thought necessary. 
But whatever number of meetings were held under this provision, 
the opportunities afforded to the candidates of stating the grounds 
on which they claimed the Suffrages of the people, would be 
scrupulously equal. 

The Press would, of course, be permitted, and even encouraged 
to report the proceedings at the statutory meetings, but it should 
not be allowed to publish garbled reports. The speeches should 
either be reported in full, or there should be a condensed report 
that had been submitted to, and approved by, the candidates. The 
Press should also be required to refrain from comment on the 
speeches, or from printing, during the election, any political matter 
or articles of a party character that might be prejudicial to the 
chances of a candidate at the poll. An exception could be made 
at a general election with regard to the addresses of the leaders of 
the respective parties, these being in the nature of a manifesto to 
the country. But a paper should be forbidden to publish the mani- 
festo of the leader of one party unless it gave equal publicity to 
the manifesto issued by the leader of each of the other parties. 

It may be objected that to carry out these proposals would 
involve an interference with the liberty of the Press and with the 
right of public meeting, but where we have only the choice of two 
evils, it is surely wise to choose the lesser. Assuming that we 
had an election on the average every four years, and that the 
time occupied by the election, from the issue of the writ until 
the polling, was three weeks, we might, after enjoying those 
rights without restriction for three years and forty-nine weeks, 
very well dispense with them for three weeks, at a time when 
they are largely used for obscuring the issues and peryerting the 
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judgment of the electorate. To free elections from the clamour 
of contending factions would be cheaply purchased at so small a 
price. If the jury, empanelled to give a verdict on some important 
case in one of our Courts of Law, were to have their attention 
disturbed and distracted by the constant cries of the partizans of 
the plaintiff and defendant, and if they had the opportunity of 
reading in the daily papers all kinds of partial statements intended 
to prejudice their minds either for or against the one or the other of 
the parties to the suit, what possibility would there be of that 
jury finding a righteous verdict? We provide, as far as we can, 
against the operation of such influences in our Law Courts. Any 
breach of the strict rule that imposes silence is likely to be visited 
by fine or imprisonment for contempt of court, and the same 
punishment is also entailed on those who are responsible for the 
publication of matter likely to interfere with the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. The causes that are tried at an election involve 
the happiness, welfare, and prosperity of the whole community, 
and shall we be less assiduous in providing the reasonable con- 
ditions for arriving at a just and wise decision with reference to 
them that we insist upon for the doing of equal justice between 
man and man? The men who act as jurymen in a Court of Law 
are, in a limited sense, the same men who have to decide the 
greater issues at an election. They are men of like passions, and 
liable to be swayed by the same influences. Let us see that the 
influences are not of an inflammatory nature, and that sober judg- 
ment, exercised in an atmosphere of greater serenity, shall have a 
reasonable chance of finding a true verdict. 

But, besides those in which the nghts of public meeting and 
the liberty of the Press are concerned, there are other influences 
that require to be controlled during an election if we would secure 
an approximation to electoral purity. There is that which con- 
sists in the utilisation of every available space on our walls and 
hoardings for the display of party posters. I have never yet 
known it to be claimed that these posters have any educational 
value. The party that has the largest funds at its disposal gener- 
ally obtains a partial monopoly of the space, and reaps some ad- 
vantage from the impression made on the minds of the weak and 
ignorant by massed colour and misleading headlines. So far as 
these posters contain anything in the nature of an argument they 
are not read, and, indeed, great political truths cannot, as a rule, be 
fairly set forth in bold headlines without any explanatory exten- 
sion or modification. The use of party posters at an election should 
be strictly prohibited, and, if any have been displayed before the 
issue of the writ, it should be one of the first duties of the Returning 
Officer to have them defaced or covered up. 
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1 think it is also necessary, during an election, to put an 
effectual stop to the distribution of political literature, which is 
generally issued by various organisations ostensibly for the purpose 
of propagating particular causes. Let them pursue their propa- 
ganda at other times with all the ability and energy they can bring 
to bear on the objects they have in view; but let them desist the 
moment the writ is issued. What should we think of a farmer 
who, when the crops should be ripe for the harvest and ready to be 
gathered in, chose that very time to plough up the land and to put 
in new seed? The proper time to sow the seed is between one 
election and another; then, if the land be well-prepared for its 
reception, and the seed be good, we may expect an abundant yield 
at election time. When an election approaches, political organi- 
sations should remove their attentions from the electors to the 
candidates, and should seek to induce one or the other of them to 
embody their proposals in his programme. If they fail in that 
object it should be their business to renew agitation as soon as the 
election is over, and, before another election arrives, to obtain for 
their views such a measure of support as must make it appear very 
desirable for any candidate to become the champion of their cause. 

It is true that leaflets afford a better opportunity than posters 
for elaborating an argument, but they are seldom used for that 
purpose at an election time, being then much more frequently 
employed to influence voters at any cost of principle, and to give 
plausibility to propositions that could not be seriously maintained 
under calmer conditions. It is one of the devices of smart elec- 
tioneering to issue mendacious statements, relying on the well- 
recognised fact that it is difficult to “ catch-up with a lie” ; and the 
climax of mendacity is usually reserved for the eve of the poll 
when there is no longer an opportunity for disproof, and the lie 
may be calculated, unchecked, to accomplish its unrighteous design. 

Canvassing from house to house should be an _ indictable 
offence, and I would penalise any attempt to ascertain before an 
election how an elector intended to vote, or how he had voted 
when the election was over. It is rank absurdity to give the pro- 
tection of the ballot, and at the same time to stultify it by per- 
mitting enquiries which are always improper, and which in many 
cases must savour of intimidation. 

The buying and selling of votes is supposed to be illegal, but 
there is a form of bribery that apparently may be indulged in to 
the fullest extent that a candidate’s means will admit of. He may 
give money freely to the needy poor in the constituency he is 
seeking to represent, and, so long as he makes no stipulation for 
the votes of the recipients of his bounty in return, it is not bribery 
at all, but pure and unadulterated “charity.” That, at any rate, is 
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the opinion of the judges who tried a recent election petition, 
where bribery of this kind by one of the candidates—an extremely 
wealthy man—was shown to have been of a most flagrant nature, 
and to have been extensively carried on in the constituency. He 
had evidently been quite unable to resist any appeals to his “ bene- 
ficence,” and the poor and needy, recognising the advantage of 
having such a fortunatus-purse to draw upon in time of stress, 
thankful for past and hopeful for future favours, elected him by a 
large majority. His popularity was such that those who petitioned 
against his return, or were prepared to give evidence in favour of 
the petition, were mobbed in the streets, and when, later on, he was 
compelled, through ill-health, to resign his seat, the same popu- 
larity was sufficient to ensure the election of another gentleman, 
with a scarcely diminished majority, whose chief claim to succeed 
him was that he only proposed to act as his warming-pan, and 
would surrender the seat to him again as soon as his health should 
be sufficiently restored for him to resume his occupancy of it. 

It is hardly conceivable that anyone possessed of common- 
sense should be prepared to maintain that this is not an example 
of gross corruption. If it be not a practice that legally merits 
that description, it is imperative that the law should be altered 
and made consistent with reason. No one would wish to stop the 
flow of charity, but it need not be ostentatiously bestowed by a 
candidate in the very constituency where he is seeking the suff- 
rages of the people; and, if it be, it must be assumed that it is 
done with a corrupt motive. If he burn with the zeal of beneficence, 
he may find ample scope for it in other places where he has 
nothing to gain by it but the consciousness that he is doing a good 
work ; and even the constituency he seeks to represent may share 
in it if it be exercised anonymously, in accordance with the scrip- 
tural injunction, “ Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth.” 

It is not only necessary that this kind of corruption should be 
stopped, but also that the contributions from candidates to any local 
objects in the constituencies they are contesting should be held as 
sufficient ground to unseat them if elected. If a candidate choose 
to openly subscribe to such objects after his election it should be 
understood that he would thereby be disqualified for re-election. 
An exception might be made with regard to a local man who, 
before his candidature, was already an annual subscriber to certain 
objects. In such a case no one could expect the discontinuance 
of the subscriptions, and the candidate need only be disqualified if 
he increased them either in number or amount. Of course, in all 
this there would be nothing to prevent candidates and Members 
of Parliament from devoting their surplus means to worthy pur- 
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poses, even in the constituency they represented, or sought to re- 
present. It is always possible to give money away without divulg- 
ing the source from which it comes. 

A reform in this direction is not less necessary for the protec- 
tion of members and candidates than for the establishment of 
greater purity in elections. To a gentleman who is not possessed 
of a superabundance of riches, the frequent applications for sub- 
scriptions to a great variety of objects, ranging over such diverse 
interests as Church sustentation and juvenile football clubs, must 
be extremely disconcerting. He has to consider that these demands 
—they are nothing less, under the circumstances—carry with them 
the implied threat to withhold political support failing compliance, 
while a liberal response is likely to gain him votes, and will cer- 
tainly help to make things run smoothly for him in the quarters 
whence they emanate. 

It is necessary to do little more than mention the other changes 
that are required. They are accepted articles in the creed of al- 
most every serious electoral reformer. There is a general con- 
census of opinion, for instance, in favour of one uniform day, all 
over the country, for the pollings at a general election. There 
does not seem to be any reasonable ground for spreading the 
ballots over several anxious and exciting weeks. It is a useless 
prolongation of what, at the best, must be a great interference with 
the ordinary every-day affairs of the people, a disturbance that it 
should be our aim to minimise as much as possible, and to confine 
within the smallest limits of time. 

The closing of publichouses on the day of polling is of the 
utmost importance. No sensible people will deny their demoralis- 
ing influence at such a time. I would even go further, and compel 
them to close an hour earlier than usual on every night while the 
election is pending. When these restrictions are applied to licensed 
houses, it will be needful, at the same time, to stop the sale of 
intoxicants in clubs during the prohibited hours. 

I think, at a General Election, the day of polling should be 
observed as a holiday, for it is desirable we should remove every 
opportunity for an employer, from party motives, to place an 
obstacle in the way of his workpeople recording their votes, where 
he might have a suspicion that they would not give them to the 
candidate whom he supported. Probably such cases are not very 
common, but doubtless they exist, and should be provided for. 

The use of conveyances, lent to a party organisation by its 
supporters for the purpose of conveying voters to the poll, should 
not be allowed. In populous districts we have generally a polling- 
booth close to our own doors, and if an elector has not sufficient 
interest in the questions at issue to walk the short distance required 
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of him to record his vote, it had much better remain unrecorded. 
There would, of course, be no objection to any public-spirited 
people lending their conveyances to the Returning Officer to be 
used, irrespective of party, to convey to the poll electors who had 
sent in to him an application to be provided with that convenience, 
and who declared their inability to vote without it. I am sure 
there would be extremely few of such applications, and one motor- 
car would do all the work required in a large district. There can 
be no doubt that, under present conditions, the motor-car is a 
factor in elections as important as it is undesirable, and its chief 
advantage goes to the party of wealth and privilege. 

If drastic reforms, on the lines I have laid down, were in- 
stituted, we should obtain much more enlightened electoral deci- 
sions than are possible under present conditions, for the unintelli- 
gent and indifferent, freed from the pressure of zealous and un- 
scrupulous partizans, and from the intimidation and corruption that 
are now brought to bear on them by selfish interests, would gener- 
ally eliminate themselves. We should also have a much wider 
choice of candidates under such a_ reformed procedure. 
We could select the best man without any necessity 
to take into account his ability to pay the expenses of the election, 
or to meet the many calls that are now made on a Member of 
Parliament. Of course, some men of small means already find 
their way into Parliament, the funds for their election being pro- 
vided by Trade Unions, by political associations, or possibly by 
private persons of large means. Some of them (notably the 
Labour Members), are very capable men, whose services are well 
worth having, even on those terms. But it is not desirable that a 
Member of Parliament should be under any obligation that might 
conceivably conflict with the honourable performance of his Parlia- 
mentary duties, nor that he should have any inducement whatever 
to consider the interests of people who have found the money to 
pay his election expenses, rather than the interests of the con- 
stituency he has been elected to serve, or those of the country at 
large. 

Another valuable result of the reforms I propose would be to 
secure for the country the services of many enlightened men who 
have excellent qualifications for a political career, but who shrink 
from the turmoil and excitement that are at present inseparable 
from electoral contests. 


W. H. WISEMAN. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE. 


It is probable that the administration and maintenance of what is 
popularly called justice entails a heavier expense on every govern- 
ment that has any claim to be called civilized than all other causes 
combined. While it is true that the largest item in every budget 
is devoted to military expenditure, it is to be noted that this 
expenditure is held to be unavoidable in order that each country 
may be in a position to defend its just claims in every controversy 
that may arise. Since dynastic and religious wars have ceased, no 
nation is willing to admit that it begins hostilities for the purpose 
of asserting an unjust claim. Even in dynastic wars and wars of 
conquest the real motive was usually concealed behind the cloak 
of equity. The same principle is the ostensible motive that 
prompts the enactment of every law. Hence, beginning with the 
highest legislative body and following the passage of laws and or- 
dinances by subordinate bodies we may note the striving to distri- 
bute justice between man and man as evenly as it can be done by 
judges, lawyers and petty officials almost without number. The 
struggle has been going on since the earliest organization of 
government of which a record has come down to us. In fact the 
history of human progress is a register of the struggle between 
justice and injustice, between right and wrong. It has been a 
struggle of tribe against tribe, of nation against nation, of class with 
class, of man with man. Where there was no strife there was no 
advance. This strife has been due, not so much to efforts of one 
party to obtain and of the other to withhold justice, as to the differ- 
ence of view point regarding what constitutes justice. Even those 
wars that were undertaken for conquest were usually waged on the 
ground that it is just for the stronger to rule the weaker. Owing 
to the universal interest in the quest for justice, much has been 
written to demonstrate that one form of government is superior to 
another. Monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, or a combination of 
all three have in turn, or by different writers, been commended or 
condemned. Each has been tried, each has developed defects 
because each had to deal with the evil no less than with the good 
that is inherent in men. Almost every citizen has sought to obtain 
more than his fellows were willing to accord him. Moreover, 
when in the course of human affairs one class gained and for a time 
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held the preponderance of power, it begat the desire for a continual 
increase. Injustice grew apace and stagnation ; then decay set in. 
That the idea of justice is innate in historic man and that no 
political organization can long exist where this fact is not recog- 
nised is a fact that is brought before us by some of the earliest 
historic annals. Hammurabi, who flourished in the latter part of the 
third pre-christian century, and who called himself King of Justice 
(or Righteousness) earnestly endeavoured to establish a reign of 
right throughout his kingdom. In his code he represents himself 
as the dispenser of law and justice. He professes to believe that 
he has been especially called of God to administer justice in the 
land over which he rules. If he deals unjustly with his subjects 
the sun-god will set up another sovereign in his room. According 
to the Egyptian Book of the Dead, one of the matters upon which 
the soul must be prepared to give account before its final tribunal 
is whether in life it had dealt righteously or otherwise. Among the 
early Greeks, as we learn from the Homeric poems, the supreme 
god is the distributor of justice. He has established laws which 
it is encumbent upon men to obey whether he himself obeys them 
or not. He declares that men bring most of their misfortunes 
upon themselves, although they are wont to lay the blame on the 
gods. He repeats the injunction time and again that men ought to 
deal justly with one another. According to Heracleitus men, by 
virtue of their reason, are participants in the divine reason which 
governs the world. Consequently all human laws are but adum- 
brations of divine laws. Hesiod speaks of the resistless course of 
justice. Straight runs the avenger of perjury. Disasters keep no 
company with men who judge aright. Sometimes a whole city has 
reaped the evil fruit of harboring a bad man. Jove’s virgin 
daughter, Justice, is watcher over men. Fishes and beasts and 
winged fowls eat each other up because justice is not among them ; 
but to men, the son of Cronos has given justice, which is far the 
best. Jove gives prosperity to those who know and speak justice. 
Among European peoples we begin to get glimpses of the 
struggle of the ages as early as the Homeric era,—the struggle of 
the common people with the optimates, the strife between those who 
have not but think they ought to have and those who already have. 
There are divine kings because descended from the gods in whose 
hands is the sceptre and whom it is the duty of the commons to 
obey unquestioningly. Although the social atmosphere of the 
Homeric poems is essentially aristocratic there is one scene in the 
Iliad in which the antagonism between rulers and subjects is por- 
trayed. It is where Thersites inveighs against the avarice and 
injustice of Agamemnon. The poet calls the insurgent hard names, 
yet he is sufficiently true to life to tell us that many of the host 
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sympathized with him. In the earliest lyric poetry of Greece we 
find this conflict reflected. Solon seems to have been one of those 


rare mortals who, although born in a high station, felt a profound ~ 


sympathy for the victims of social and corporate unrighteousness. 
He could be just even against his own order and the class to which 
he belonged by birth. The aristocrats submitted to his drastic 
reforms on the principle that half a loaf is better than none; when 
they saw that they were in danger of losing everything they pre- 
ferred to hold at least a portion. On the other hand, his contem- 
porary Theognis was a different sort of a man. In spite of the 
fact, or perhaps for the reason, that his native city had undergone 
revolution after revolution for probably two centuries, he had no 
sympathy for the aspirations of the common people. Yet he 
believed that there is nothing better than a father and a mother 
who regard justice. Justice, however, was to be granted as a 
favour by those in power, not taken as a right by the plebeians. 
For justice is a virtue we must not expect to find in the breasts of 
the base-born. In nobility of birth alone lies the recognition of the 
principles of justice and virtue. The plebeian is inferior by race, 
and fortune will not raise him or give him a larger outlook. Evils 
increase in the world because the nobility are supported by the 
money-power and ally themselves with it. The good are in pro- 
cess of decay because they have contracted too many alliances with 
the ignoble. Poverty is bad, but vileness of birth is worse. The- 
ognis never wearies in giving expression to his hatred of the voice- 
less multitude who presume to demand participation in the preroga- 
tives of those who, though small in numbers, rank high in merit 
and are competent to do the thinking for the masses. When the 
clearer light of historical inquiry gives us more insight into social 
conditions we find the contest going on all over the Grecian coun- 
tries between the superior and the inferior, between the Haves and 
the Havenots. The Athenians professed to be the champions of 
popular sovereignty. In comparison with many of the Greek 
States their government was liberal; yet among them aristocracy 
is just as marked as elsewhere although determined by a somewhat 
different standard. In Rome the same struggle went on century 
after century. That between the submerged multitudes and the pri- 
vileged small minority was at times so bitter as to threaten the very 
existence of the commonwealth. It would not be true to say that 
the aristocracy was deliberately and consciously unjust, or even 
indifferent to the welfare of the common people; but they had a 
standard of their own to which they wished the lower orders to 
conform. The strife was laid aside only when a dangerous foreign 
enemy was hammering at the frontiers. Under the emperors 
there was a sort of truce because there was only one head, one man 
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to exercise oppression, and the aristocracy was more likely to suffer 
than the lowly. But the latter eventually became so corrupt 
through largesses and amusements that they cared nothing for the 
welfare of the State. That the Roman government attached great 
importance to being im the right when it engaged in a war with a 
foreign foe, is evinced by the elaborate ceremony that preceded the 
opening of hostilities. It was regarded as essential to success that 
the party to be attacked should be placed in the wrong. To us the 
performances of the fefiales are so palpably ridiculous that it is 
hard for us to realise that the actors took themselves seriously, yet 
there is no doubt that they were an expression of the crude ideas 
of right that prevailed in ancient times. The fundamental weak- 
ness of the Greek governments, especially the Athenian, was the 
lack of a constitution either written or traditional. There was no 
security against hasty and unjust legislation. There was no court 
of last resort, no appellate tribunal. A law passed to-day might be 
repealed to-morrow, and even repealed for a special object. The 
general assembly was not only a legislative body but a legal tribunal 
also. As its deliberations were open to the public, and as it was 
a numerous body, it was subject to passing influences and transitory 
excitements both from within and without. Under certain condi- 
tions it became virtually a mob with legislative powers. The 
citizen who counselled moderation took his life in his hands. There 
are on record two notable cases: the trial of the captains for failing 
to take up the dead after the battle of Arginusae, and that of 
Socrates. The latter is best known, but the miscarriage of justice 
in the former was the most flagrant. All the officers were brought 
under a single indictment although the law clearly stated that in 
criminal cases each individual should be tried separately. Socrates 
declared to the tribunal that condemned him that if it had used 
more deliberation the verdict would have been different, but that 
brief as the trial was, he should probably have been acquitted if he 
had condescended to appeal to the sympathy of his triers and to 
throw himself on their mercy. But he demanded justice, not 
clemency. While injustice is often done by undue delay on the 
part of a tribunal it is oftener done by undue haste. It is a 
singular fact that while justice engaged the attention of almost 
all the Greek thinkers, the commonwealths profited hardly at all 
by their discussions. They believed unflinchingly in the ultimate 
triumph of justice and the punishment of wrong-doers. Plato's 
Republic is the longest of his works. Not only does it give a 
great deal of space to the consideration of justice but its author 
touches upon the same theme in most of his other dialogues. For 
him all the virtues are based on justice. His general conclusion 
may be summed up in these words: “The son of Aristo is of the 
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opinion that the best and justest of men is also the happiest, and 
that this is he who is the most royal master of himself; and that 
the unjust man is the greatest tryant of himself and of his State.” 
Nevertheless as is his wont in such matters he nowhere clearly 
defines justice, doubtless for the reason that no clear definition is 
possible. It is a state of mind, a principle of action rather than any 
individual act. Neither Plato nor Aristotle seems to have been able 
to conceive the idea of progress. Both believed that some form of 
civilization had been developed more than once and subsequently 
lost. Strange as such a philosophy of history appears to us, a 
little reflection will make it clear that no other view was reasonable 
or justifiable until within comparatively recent times. The doctrine 
of evolution or progressive development was dimly conceived by 
a number of philosophers of the pre-christian era, but no one seems 
to have apprehended its application to social life. It was held to 
be operative only in the sphere of unconscious existence. We can 
well understand therefore why the feeling of hopelessness was so 
general. Socrates tells the jury that condemned him to death 
that the Athenians will never have another monitor who will warn 
them against their evil ways and prick them up to do what is right 
and just. He is not without hope for his cause; he has no hope 
for his people. He gives them a last opportunity to mend their 
ways. Since the members of the dicastery were chosen by lot 
there was at least a theoretical probability that it was a fairly repre- 
sentative and impartial body of men. But as the average Athenian 
was nothing if not a politician, it was next to impossible to get 
even a score of men who took an active part in the affairs of the city 
without having among them some bitter partisans of one or another 
faction. When we add the mercurial temperament of these people, 
we can easily see that on questions requiring nice discrimination, 
and especially of calm deliberation, they were usually found want- 
ing. Yet no commonwealth ever made more persistent and vigor- 
ous effort to save itself. Severe laws were enacted against venality 
in every form and often executed; but they could not stem the 
downward current. There seem to have been few Greeks who 
would not accept a bribe for almost any purpose. While no people 
were ever prouder of their city and more prone to boast of its 
achievements in the arts and in war than the Athenians, it was a 
mere sentiment. When action was called for they were generally 
found wanting. They were enthusiastic champions of the old flag 
with their tongues, and usually ready to besmirch it by accepting 
bribes with their hands without much regard to the source whence 
itcame. The officials were notorious “grafters” as they would now 
be designated. When speaking of justice some of the interlocutors 
in Plato’s dialogues declare that it is nothing more than an inven- 
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tion of the weaker, and that the strong never take any account of 
it. That this was not a mere theory in those days is made plain by 
Thucydides in several passages of his history. He demonstrates 
that public opinion in his time was fully as corrupt in reality as it 
was in the mouths of imaginary speakers. A notable passage 
occurs in the third Book. “Thus by faction every species 
of wickedness was set on foot in the Grecian nation, and simple 
honest-heartedness, of which generous natures have so much, was 
laughed down and had vanished; while to be in thought ranged 
against one another with mutual distrust was regarded as the best 
course; for there was neither surety of words nor fear of oaths 
that could reconcile disputes; but all being strongly persuaded 
never to expect any sure trust, they forecasted rather not to suffer 
than be disposed to place reliance on anybody. And persons of 
meaner intellects had, for the most part, the best success; since, 
through fear of their own mental deficiency, and the talents of 
their adversaries (lest they should be over-reached in words, and 
be fore-plotted by the policy of subtle wits) they went boldly to 
work in deeds; while others despising them, as thinking they 
should perceive any attempt in time, and that there was no need 
for them to seek by force what they could acquire by stratagem, 
were mostly destroyed when off their guard.” “Nay, the accus- 
tomed acceptation of names in respect of things they interchanged 
at their own pleasure. Thus, a rash, headlong daring was ac- 
counted a faithfully devoted courage; provident delay, specious 
cowardice ; prudence, a cloak for pusillanimity ; and the use of wis- 
dom in anything was being sluggish in everything. An uncon- 
trollably passionate spirit was thought to form a part of manliness ; 
and caution in projecting was accounted a specious excuse for 
declining a project. He who plotted any knavery was, if success- 
ful, thought clever, and he that suspected and anticipated him was 
thought yet more knowing. Pledges of faith toward each other 
were confirmed, not so much by sacred pledges, as by community 
of crime. Thus it is that the greater part of men are more willing 
to be called clever rogues than honest fools; of the latter they are 
ashamed, in the former they exult.” The historian reports several 
speeches in which such doctrines as those just set forth were 
openly avowed, or unblushingly commended. There was no re- 
generation possible for a people who had extinguished almost 
every spark of the sense of justice and righteousness. The losses 
in property and population suffered by Germany in the Thirty 
Years War were much greater than those experienced by the 
Greeks in the Peloponnesian conflict; but the greatest damage 
was done by mercenary troops. A considerable portion of the 
citizens continued to hold fast to their integrity. Upon this foun- 
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dation of civic righteousness and moral integrity the land began to 
build up the structure of recuperation as soon as active hostilities 
ceased. 

Many writers upon the life of the ancient Greeks portray it 
as one of almost perpetual joy and brightness. We are asked to 
believe that they were but grown up children who yielded them- 
selves to the pleasures of the passing occasion with little thought 
of the future. I cannot share this view, although there is some 
truth in it. The more thoughtful among them were constantly 
burdened with the conviction of their powerlessness in the presence 
of what they called Zyche. Achievement came far short of in- 
sight. Conduct and knowledge were in perpetual conflict. It can- 
not be said of a people who were familiar with such reflections as 
these that they rarely felt the burden of mundane existence. Homer 
says: “For me thinketh there is nothing more piteous than a man 
among all the things that breathe and creep upon the earth.” “No- 
thing feebler doth the earth nourish than man, of all the creatures 
that breathe and move upon the face of the earth.” At a feast 
given by the Thebans to the Persians, one of the latter is declared 
by Herodotus to have remarkéd, amid a flood of tears, to his couch- 
mate: “ Dear friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which 
God decrees shall happen. No one believes warnings, however 
true. Verily, ’tis the sorest of all human ills to abound in know- 
ledge, and yet have no power over action.” Wordsworth, in several 
passages, expresses the same thoughts that appear again and again 
in the writings of the Greek thinkers when they beheld “ that the 
best ruled not, and feeling that they ought to rule”; “where the 
man who is in soul the meanest thrives the most, where dignity, 
true personal dignity, abideth not.” Herodotus is firmly convinced 
that wrong-doing is always punished by the gods. Not only can 
no man escape the consequences of his evil deeds; he will be 
punished for evil designs, as is demonstrated by the story of 
Glaucus, who coveted the treasures entrusted to his keeping, and 
meditated perjury in order to retain them when the rightful owners 
should call for them. There is no regeneration possible either for 
a man or a nation when “ sweet hope has fied.” Nor is there any 
regard in which modern society differs more from that of the 
ancient world than the hopefulness which pervades all classes, and 
causes them to bestir themselves vigorously for social and civic 
betterment. ' The story of Deioces, as told by Herodotus, is in- 
teresting, whether we regard it as based on a historical fact, or 
invented to illustrate his political philosophy. The nations over a 
wide extent of territory had obtained the blessings of freedom, but 
fell under the sway of kings in the following manner. As the 
Medes dwelt in scattered villages, lawlessness prevailed over the 
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land. Deioces, being already a man of mark in his own village, 
applied himself with greater zeal to the practice of justice among 
his fellows. “It was his conviction that justice and injustice are 
engaged in a perpetual conflict with one another.” When the men 
of other villages had come to recognize his integrity they chose 
him to be the arbiter in all their disputes. He showed so much 
equity in his decisions that they would put confidence in no one 
else. But he soon found that the settlement of disputes took up 
so much of his time that he had to neglect his own affairs. He 
accordingly refused to be the arbiter any longer. So lawlessness 
broke out afresh. The Medes assembled, therefore, from all quar- 
ters, and after mature deliberation, decided to choose Deioces to be 
their king in order “not to be forced to leave their country on 
account of anarchy.” In this way he was enabled to devote all his 
time to dispensing justice among his subjects. The weakness of this 
theory has been many times demonstrated in practice. For one 
thing, it is unworkable in larger states. Perhaps once in a century 
an autocratic ruler shows himself to be more just than his subjects ; 
but such personages have been so rare that modern writers upon 
government leave them out of account altogether. 

Every Roman writer, whose thoughts upon social problems 
have come down to us, speaks in a pessimistic strain. It is true, 
Virgil’s fourth Eclogue predicts the advent of a ruler who shall 
bring about a better condition of affairs, but he was doubtless 
merely expressing a personal compliment. Sallust tells his readers 
that if they suffer from social ills it is their own fault, because 
there is no inexorable law that brings misfortune upon men. But 
there is no preaching, no moralizing, strictly speaking no encourage- 
ment, in his discussion. Stoicism is the best possible philosophy 
for a man or a country that is the victim of a fatal disease; it is the 
worst possible creed for either as long as there is life and hope. 
Livy is burdened with the sorrows of his countrymen, as he is 
about to enter upon the task of writing their history. For him the 
chief glory of the past lies in its contrast with the present. The 
future holds out no hope. The historical works of Tacitus read as 
if their author had not smiled while compiling them: Juvenal is 
bitter in almost every line. Lucretius is inconsistent in his philo- 
sophy. Although an evolutionist, and firmly convinced that man 
has risen from lowly and bestial beginnings, he does not see that 
the same forces should continue operative to bring about a pro- 
gressively better condition of things. He apparently thinks that 
psychic forces have lost their potency, and have become over- 
slaughed by the destructive agencies which society has engendered 
within itself. Horace is the typical Roman of his day. He sees 
no profit in trying to resist the downward march of events; there- 
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fore the truly wise man will make the best of conditions as they 
exist. His tone is not flippant or frivolous ; it is one of resignation. 
There is nothing to be gained by kicking against the goads that 
are projecting everywhere to tempt the unwise and unwary to in- 
flict unavailing wounds upon themselves and their friends. Seneca, 
too, is a stern moralist ; but in common with the Stoics he preaches 
fortitude under existing evils, not vigorous and persistent effort to 
better them. His virtue is individual rather than civic and social. 
The favourite Roman watchword is Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mort. Few Romans seem, however, to have realised that it is 
generally more honourable, and always more profitable, to live for 
one’s country, than to die for it. Amid the fierce and frequent in- 
ternal strifes that rent both the Grecian and Roman common- 
wealths, it was often hard to determine with which one the genuine 
patriot should cast in his lot. Patriotism is a virtue of the crowd; 
it requires no individual thought. Indeed, it is a question whether, 
as usually understood, it is a virtue at all. One does not need to 
be very familiar with the writings of the Roman jurists to be con- 
vinced that many of them were men of high character and noble 
aims, men who were sincerely desirous to promote justice. That 
they were men of more than ordinary capacity is evident when we 
remember that the legal system which they gradually built up domi- 
nated continental Europe for almost two millenniums. Wherein 
it was defective does not concern us here. There is no more 
remarkable contrast in the history of human thought than that 
which presents itself when we compare the sayings of the Greek 
philosophers with the vaticinations of the Hebrew prophets. There 
was little in the history of Israel to encourage optimism; yet the 
Old Testament is pervaded by it. A few of the later Books, writ- 
ten after the Jews had come under Greek influence, are somewhat 
sombre in tone, but this is not the natural characteristic of the 
sacred volume. After the living voice of prophecy had ceased this 
remarkable people continued to treasure the written word, to teach 
it to their children, and to preserve it as their most precious pos- 
session. That they often misunderstood it in no wise affects their 
corfidence. There is hardly any room to doubt that this unswerv- 
ing faith had much to do with preserving them from utter destruc- 
tion. Isaiah predicts that the time will come when the spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon the ruler, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, and the spirit of know- 
ledge. He shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, nor reprove 
after the hearing of his ears; but with righteousness shall he judge 
the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 
Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins. He will punish the world for the evil that men 
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do, and the wicked for their iniquity. He will make a man more 
precious than fine gold, even the pure gold of Ophir. This faith 
in the ultimate triumph of good over evil, of justice over injustice, 
of the people of God over their enemies, not only found expression 
in the Jewish prophecies, but in Christian apocalypses, which are 
simply a more realistic form of vision. “Their main theme is the 
final triumph of good over evil, and of the people of God over their 
enemies. They are often fanatical and fantastical, and yet they 
command our respect by their sincerity and passionate earnestness. 
To a greater or less degree they are the utterances of pain, of 
anxiety, of faith struggling with despair. They are the cries of a 
suffering and oppressed people, longing and waiting and praying 
for deliverance from their foes,—disappointed and baffled a hundred 
times over, yet hoping against hope, and keeping their faith alive 
by painting for themselves pictures of miraculous and wonderful 
ways in which they dream their God may send them deliverance at 
last.” The second Book of Esdras, though written late, is 
thoroughly Jewish. It is a wail of bitter disappointment over the 
hard fate of Judza; but the persuasion finally prevails that, how- 
ever dark the present, the Lord cannot withhold his mercy for ever, 
and the appearance of his Anointed One cannot long be delayed. 
it may be well to remark in this connection that we are here deal- 
ing with a philosophical, and not with a theological problem. Albeit, 
the most potent influence in shaping the destiny of the human race 
is a monotheistic creed; but the creed of the Jews was thoroughly 
permeated with the idea of justice. There is probably no other 
book in which the term “ justice” and its congeners is so often 
used as in the Bible. The prophets never wearied of preaching 
justice and denouncing injustice. The Jews are the only people 
who can rightly claim to have a continuous history from time im- 
memorial to the present. Amid the darkest hours of diabolical 
persecution they never lost faith or gave up hope. A remnant al- 
ways survived, until in the twentieth century we find them more 
numerous than ever before. It is the fashion among non-Jews to 
impeach their commercial integrity. The fact is that when they 
resorted to deception and sharp practice, it was almost always done 
in obedience to the instinct of self-preservation. No historian has 
accused them of preying upon their co-religionists, as has so often 
been done by those who called themselves Christians. The funda- 
mental principle upon which the administration of justice must be 
based, is the intrinsic equality of men as men. To a certain extent 
this principle has always been recognized, both in theory and in 
practice, by all governments about which we have any definite 
information. Without going back farther than the ancient Greeks, 
we find in most of their little commonwealths all the citizens re- 
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garded in theory as equals. But equality was restricted to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the population. Aliens had certain 
claims upon the laws for protection; slaves hardly any. The case 
was very similar in Rome, although the status of slaves was much 
worse. When Europe became nominally Christian, there was a 
nearer approach to the recognition of a fundamental equality among 
men; in practice, wide distinctions continued to exist. It was not 
until the downmost man began to clamour for what he conceived 
to be his rights, and now and then to fight for them, that some 
attention was paid to his claims. 

In the reading of history, it is shoage important to remember 
that the same word at different periods, or when used by different 
persons, does not always mean the same thing. The barons who 
signed Magna Charta as protestants, against what they regarded 
as the tyranny of the king, do not seem to have been aware that it 
was equally unjust for them to oppress their own subjects. It is 
highly probable that this much-vaunted charter of English liberties 
was far from being such. What strange and almost incomprehen- 
sible inconsistencies men can be guilty of, is strikingly illustrated 
by the Declaration of Independence, when the congress of the 
Colonies subscribed to the doctrine that all men are created free 
and equal, and that one of their inalienable rights is liberty. In 
most of the Colonies there were slaves, men who were denied their 
liberty, who were not created free, and had not the slightest prospeci 
of becoming free. These signers remind us of the Roman 
senators who went forth to fight and die, if need be, for a liberty 
that meant opposition to every form of tyranny which they did not 
themselves exercise. There is, however, another side to this prob- 
lem. Most of the peoples that were subdued by the Romans had 
been almost constantly at war with one another. Hence, although 
the Pax Romana sometimes meant the peace of the grave, it was 
usually in improvement on previously existing conditions. While 
it has generally been found that the administration of laws is rarely 
just to those who have no voice in their enactment, this principle 
cannot be recognized in all cases and under all conditions. As the 
ultimate end of every government is to make life and property 
secure, to see that no subject is deprived of either except by due 
process of juridical procedure under the direction of judges who 
are entirely untrammeled in their decisions, it follows that of two 
governments that is the best which most nearly approaches this 
goal, no matter by whom carried on, or under what form. It is an 
interesting, perhaps a remarkable fact, that the idea of settling inter- 
national disputes, that is, of securing substantial justice by two or 
more parties in a controversy by discussion, and without resort to 
arms, did not enter into ancient Greek thought at all, and in 
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European diplomacy it appears only in quite recent times. Yet 
such rapid progress did this method of dealing with controversies 
make in the nineteenth century, that it has one hundred and seventy- 
seven to its credit. In Greek literature we find frequent considera- 
tion of the ends of war; but it was always taken for granted that 
war is inevitable and unavoidable. The casual references to the 
subject are passing remarks like that of Herodotus, when he says 
that “ internal strife is a thing as much worse than war carried on 
by a united people as war is itself worse than peace.” Plato seems 
to have thought that war was the natural condition of mankind, 
and proposed that in his ideal state there should always be armed 
guardians ready to defend it. The disasters the Greeks brought 
upon themselves by their almost uninterrupted conflicts with one 
another were so terrible that we should suppose a strong public 
sentiment would have been created against a resort to arms. 
Nothing of the kind. All efforts to avoid conflicts were vain. No 
treaty, however solemnly ratified, endured long. As soon as one 
party believed it had got into an advantageous position, it always 
made the excuse that it had been unjustly treated, and broke the 
truce. Some Roman writers occasionally express the opinion that 
their country now and then engaged in an unjust war. Cicero 
says, in his offices, that “ skill in the settlement of controversies is 
more desirable than courage in defending them by arms.” Then, 
he adds, significantly: “But care must be taken lest we resort to 
peaceful means, rather than to arms to avoid fighting for the public 
good.” In another passage he says: “In the public administra- 
tion, also, the rights of war are to be held sacred. When there 
are two ways of contending, one by discussion, the other by force, 
the former belonging properly to men, the latter to beasts, recourse 
must be had to the latter, if there be no opportunity for employing 
the former.” Then follows a thought of Plato, if not his exact 
words: “ Wars are to be waged in order to be able to live in peace 
without injury.” Thereupon, he expresses regret that the Romans 
destroyed Corinth, but he believes, although he is not sure, that 
they had some motive, “especially the convenience of the place for 
hostile movements,—the fear lest the very situation might be an 
inducement to rebellion.” This is merely a lame defence of his 
countrymen for committing an indefensible act. Justice, or the 
sense of justice, is developed, if not engendered, among men by 
institutional life. Its foundation is the consciousness of personal 
worth. The innate sense of personal worth seems to 
be peculiar to some races—at any rate, it appears to be 
lacking in the blacks, except where they have for some time 
been in contact with the whites. The man who feels that his per- 
sonal dignity has been slighted is conscious of being the victim of 
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injustice. Shadworth Hodgson maintains that “the essential 
foundation of justice is falsified expectation.” This is, however, 
only part of its foundation. The consciousness of injustice is often 
very keen where every element of expectation is absent, or if it 
exists at all, is remote. A century ago, when women began to 
claim the right of suffrage for their sex, it was done on the ground 
of its justice ; to deny this right was an act of injustice. Evidently, 
there was no disappointment in the situation; that the claim was 
based on considerations of personal worth is well known. This 
conviction of personal worth is not dependent upon the degree. of 
civilisation which men have attained. Many of the Indians of the 
New World had not advanced beyond the hunting and fishing 
stage, yet all efforts to enslave them failed. In a condition of 
servitude they died off rapidly. Conversely, the negroes almost 
everywhere multiplied. The Greek was proud that he was a 
Hellene, and not a barbarian; but he was frequently enslaved. 
The Roman set great store by his citizenship, whether it came to 
him as a birthright, or was acquired; but he was little given to 
boasting of his worth as a man, although in this respect the Stoics 
differed from the rest of their countrymen. Neither with the 
Greeks or the Romans was the sense of individuality strong. On 
the other hand, among the Germanic tribes, every man stood upon 
his own dignity, a dignity that the State could not give and could 
not take away. The downmost man is thinking more than at any 
time on the past. This affirmation holds good of almost the entire 
world. His reasoning is usually crude and limited in range; but 
any kind of mental activity is preferable to mental stagnation, and 
any innovation is better than doing the same thing over and over 
again in the traditional way. Men are running to and fro, and 
knowledge is increased. While it is true that this running is greater 
than the increase of knowledge, there is none the less some in- 
crease. What is called progress is essentially a matter of the in- 
tellect. It is a contending with natural agencies, against a power 
which no man can resist. Not only has man to contend against the 
tmmaterial agencies of the cosmos ; he has also to encounter every 
day and every hour, the competition of his fellow men; and not 
only of his fellow men who are near him, but of those who are at 
the ends of the earth. No man can safely predict what this strife 
will ultimately lead to. There are intelligent observers not a few, 
who profess to see another French Revolution looming up over the 
distant horizon compared to which that of the eighteenth century 
was a mere local disturbance, both in extent and intensity. If it 
were possible to make a political map of the world in 1950 it would 
most certainly bear little resemblance to one made in 1850. 


C. W. SUPER. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM, 
AND LIBERTY. 
I. 


A FEW years ago we heard a great deal in certain quarters about the 
irreconcilableness of Liberalism and Socialism. The great fight of 
the future, it was said, would be between a mass of opinion styling 
itself individualist and another mass of opinion designated socialist. 
Liberalism, many liberals said, was individualistic and must remain 
individualistic, and therefore be opposed to anything in the 
nature of socialism. But those liberals did not see very 
far into the political future, and in view of what has 
happened during the past few years their respect for their 
own political foresight must have suffered. How those people 
came by the opinion that Liberalism is individualistic, or indeed 
that it is possible for any political school or party to bind itself to 
individualism as a creed it is not easy to understand. The very idea 
of the predominance of individualism in a nation in which on one 
hand social life tends to be more and more co-operative, and on the 
other wealth to be concentrated in fewer and ever fewer hands is 
out of the question. That the break away from the individualist 
idea will not prove sound ultimately is the attitude now assumed by 
many who at last see the decided drift of things. This point of 
view is arguable to about the same extent as the idea that western 
civilization itself is developing along the wrong lines. _It is the 
most fatuously reactionary attitude towards life and its problems 
extant. No sane person believes that the trend of life now any- 
more than at any stage in human history can be regarded as wholly 
sound, but it is the trend which the irresistible current of social 
forces has determined, and any attempt to stop or divert it is at once 
dangerous and quixotic. However impossible the predominance of 
individualism is in the democratic life of to-day, there is much 
reason to fear that the individualists, so-called, seriously misunder- 
stood the creed they affected to profess, and still more seriously mis- 
understood the tendency which they concluded was antithetical 
to individualism. They insisted on unrestricted economic liberty as 
the one thing necessary to ensure progress, forgetting that its opera- 
tion would ultimately render liberty for the majority impossible. 
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Those who preached this pernicious doctrine of unrestricted econo- 
mic liberty, and practised the nefarious methods it gave opportuni- 
ties for, have done much to curse mankind with social troubles. But 
if the desire for unrestricted economic liberty has harrassed the 
modern world with sorrows and problems, it has finished the crude 
creed of individualism, for the plea of the individualist of last cen- 
tury, that the individual must have liberty, has become the plea of 
the socialist of the early years of the twentieth century. That the 
very plea of those who have made western civilization the most 
materialistic, and almost the most unjust of all the civilizations 
known to us, should have become the plea of those who would make 
it as socially free and just as it is materially successful is one of 
time’s curious paradoxes. 


II. 


It is a long time since the liberty of the social unit was first 
regarded as the primary and main essential to all social well-being 
and social progress. Very early in the evolution of civilized 
society man’s craving for a degre of social freedom began to mani- 
fest itself, and the first manifestation of that desire is to be seen in 
the inclination to advance a kind of limited claim to the right to 
exercise the mental faculties in a simple way. Herein is probably 
to be seen the beginning of the great struggle for mental freedom, 
the first principle of all subsequent liberty of thought and action, 
the power which was in time to revolutionise the moral, intellectual, 
and social life of mankind. Probably the most noticeable disposi- 
tion among primitive peoples was their desire to force all who did 
not share their crude habits of thought into absolute mental sub- 
mission. Here, then, we have the two great contending influences, 
the over-weening desire for mental freedom on the one hand, and 
the determination to prevent the exercise of such freedom on the 
other. We have here, moreover, early evidence of the two comple- 
mentary tendencies which characterise the whole course of the 
evolution of society. That absolute spirit of capriciousness which 
impelled some to endeavour to compel all the others to share their 
point of view, and which did not for a moment entertain the possi- 
bility of any other mental vantage ground, as it triumphed and de- 
veloped, eventually evolved into a system of force for self or class 
interest. It by-and-by came to be regarded as advantageous to 
reduce others to a state of complete mental submissiveness, and 
later it was made distinctly advantageous to impose mental restric- 
tions upon others. Perhaps the great fight for freedom of religious 
thought best emphasises this view of the hostile elements in society. 
In countries where one form of religious belief was strong it was 
regarded as virtuous, and good to force all to at least confessedly 
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espouse that belief not only as a spiritual and moral gain but as a 
political advantage to the nation concerned. It was even thought 
expedient and right that those who refused to conform to the will 
of the powerful should be submitted to the most revolting cruelties, 
and occasionally to’ the most terrible of deaths in order that their 
souls might either be brought to the true faith, that is to say the 
particular faith in the ascendancy in a particular country 
at a particular period, or that their lives should be ex- 
tinguished lest they contaminated their land and its holy creed. 
Some of the vilest crimes known to early civilization were in this 
way perpetrated under the auspices of religious institutions, at 
first in half civilized good faith, later for ecclesiastical and political 
advantage, and in time for the furtherance of self interest, and the 
defence of iniquitous class privileges enjoyed at expense of the 
people. The cruelty and injustice thus practised in various coun- 
tries was a potent factor in awakening the peoples to a sense of the 
wrongs, mental, moral, and social inflicted upon them. The first 
great injustice to be swept away was the imposition of religious 
restrictions. The people demanded the right to think for them- 
selves, and to believe only what commended itself to their minds. 
They sought emancipation from intellectual slavery. Hence such 
movements as the premature effort of the Albigenses in France in 
the thirtenth century, and the revolt of John Wickcliffe against the 
influence of the Pope in England in the fourteenth century. But 
it was not until early in the sixteenth century that the great Reform- 
ation began. The gradual awakening of the peoples of Europe 
from the moral, mental, and material slumber of the middle ages 
found an outlet in the Reformation. The preaching of Luther in 
Germany against the misinterpretation of the Bible by the Church 
or Rome, and the protests of Knox in Scotland, against the influence 
of Mary Stuart, the Roman Catholic Sovereign, who sought to im- 
pose by force upon the country her own religious beliefs, made a 
profound impression upon Western Europe. The eventual triumph 
of Luther and Knox effectually aroused the peoples, for the first 
great battle in the interest of intellectual liberty had been won, and 
there dawned upon Europe a measure of freedom such as had 
hitherto hardly been dreamt of. And so the first step towards 
liberty was taken ; the first movement towards the emancipation of 
the people realised. 


III. 


From the time of the great fight for religious freedom to the 
political upheaval which culminated in the French Revolution is a 
long course of years, though in the later struggle there was manifes- 
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ted the same desire for liberty which characterised the former. But 
the condition of unrest throughout Europe in general, though it 
was probably accentuated in the French Monarchy, which brought 
about the terrible period from 1789 to 1795 was due, to a consider- 
able extent, to other causes. The teachings of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and others made a profound impression upon the western nations 
of Europe, and, with the new ideas of economic science dissemin- 
ated later, much more was done to attract attention to scientific 
methods of managing national affairs and increasing knowledge than 
had before been seriously thought of. In Great Britain Adam 
Smith, by the publication of his immortal work, “The Wealth of 
Nations,” gave impetus to the new ideas of the political and social 
future of civilization. It was shown that peace and closer inter- 
course among the nations, through trade and commerce, would be a 
great factor in advancement, and that national and international 
freedom in all things was the only influence which would make for 
the lasting wellbeing of mankind. Adam Smith preached the doc- 
trine of commercial liberty, as it had never been preached before, 
and his views were accepted by some of the most distinguishe | 
men in Europe, among whom Pitt was, perhaps, the most notable. 
But, influential as Adam Smith’s economic doctrines proved to be, 
the old and narrow spirit of aggression and militarism retained a 
great hold on politicians in their foreign policy; while the old 
notions of protective duties still held sway. The result was that 
with the rise of industrial society the mass of the people were kept 
on the poverty line. War expenditure placed a severe strain on 
the national exchequer, and the employment of artificial methods 
of keeping up prices reduced large numbers of the rapidly increas- 
ing population of this country to starvation. Much as the great 
work of Adam Smith and those who followed him did to break down 
the false ideas of national management practised in the past, and 
still believed in, a policy of senseless interference abroad, and 
stupid restriction and curtailment of political liberty at home con- 
tinued. As time passed, however, the people were less attracted 
by the glamour of naval and military glory, for industrialism was 
rapidly developing, the energies of the people were being more 
and more devoted to material improvement, and everything pointed 
towards the development of a new social era, a new life which was 
to transcend all expectations. 


IV. 


Those who lived at the time which may be called the infancy 
of industrialism were animated with the greatest hope of the bene- 
ficial influence which the development of industrial society would 
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confer on the people. Men looked towards the improvement of 
material conditions, and generally increased prosperity, as potent 
and permanent factors in social evolution. So much were they 
buoyed up by this new optimism that they thought but little of the 
influence which a great measure of material prosperity would exert 
on the sacred principle of liberty, which they believed to have 
been gained for the people; never more to be abrogated. And so, 
as the lights of the great men of that time flickered out, and society 
was ushered into a period of social and economic transition, with 
new interests, and to a considerable extent, with new guides, much 
happened. As industrialism developed, the attention of the people 
at large became more and more engrossed in material progress, and 
the new era as it advanced afforded greater, and ever greater, 
opportunities for the gratification of the desire for material advance- 
ment. The accumulation of wealth, with its attendant advantages 
in raising a larger number of people to a slightly higher social posi- 
tion, and to conditions of greater comfort, did much to improve 
society. But there have been effects of a much further reaching 
character. The power of the old feudal lords has been broken; 
society is no longer at the feet of the landed gentry ; and the aris- 
tocracy do not wield the power they wielded early in the nineteenth 
century. The development of industrial society, and with it the 
extraordinary growth of national and international trade, has exer- 
cised an extraordinary influence on the whole social structure. With 
the gradual evolution of the merchant, and the manufacturer, the 
power of the aristocracy over social conditions began to undergo a 
change. The mercantile and manufacturing classes came into 
power in the great cities, to which the people flocked at an in- 
creasingly rapid rate, until those centres of industry and trade con- 
tained the bulk of the community. Tempted by the prospect of 
higher wages the people left the land, and made their way into the 
large towns to join in the scramble for wealth, precedence, and 
power; to participate in the great movement towards material 
improvement. 

As the years passed by, and as industrial society developed, 
the centres of industry became increasingly larger—dangerously 
large, as some thought. With the gathering together of people; 
most of them animated by the spirit of the time, the lust for ma- 
terial gain, evils, hitherto comparatively unknown, began to appear. 
Life in the large cities soon resulted in terrible social congestion. 
The mass of the people were crammed into narrow areas; they lost 
touch with the refining influences of nature, and altogether theit 
lives became entirely given over to a wrétched material existence 
out of which innumerable social inequalities and wrongs grew. As 
time passed, the structure of society became more and more un- 
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equal. The rich gained more and more riches, and the poor be- 
came more dependent, and thus out of one-sided material success 
grew up a new slavery, came about an abrogation of almost all the 
freedom which the heroic struggles of the past gained for the people. 


V. 


If Liberalism had not stuck so long to the anti-social concep- 
tion of individualism still entertained by the anti-socialist league, 
the state of society we experience would have been impossible, 
and we would not have been face to face with such vast problems 
as those which now confront us. For too long Liberalism was 
content to fight for a degree of liberty in comparatively abstract 
matters, and to ignore the process of social enslavement and social 
degeneration which the unrestricted economic liberty allowed to the 
captains of industry, and the directors of commerce, was creating. 
But the outlook is at last changing, and although now and again 
we hear from Liberals criticism of the socialistic tendency in social 
and economic development, the criticism is not so hostile as it once 
was. 

All along Liberals and Conservatives have borrowed social 
ideas from the school of political thinkers in advance of them both ; 
and they now, alike, realise that no longer can the condition of the 
mass of the people be regarded with indifference. The leaders of 
both parties know full well that substantial improvement cannot be 
wrought in social conditions except by a better distribution of 
wealth, and their present anxiety, or, at all events, the anxiety of 
those of them who are in any sense progressive, is to find the 
easiest path towards that end. The stupid fear of Socialism which 
some still entertain is being dispelled very rapidly. After all the 
path of real social improvement is but an extension of the path 
along which we have found every tangible social advantage in the 
past. It is worth remembering how Mr. Chamberlain once defined 
Socialism. “A man,” he said, “who is in favour of our factory 
legislation is a State Socialist, so is the supporter of the Poor Law, 
of Free Education, of the Artizans’ Dwelling Act, of the Vaccina- 
tion Laws, Old Age Pensions assisted by the State, Land Purchase 
with State advances, Municipal Sanitary Inspection and Control, 
Free Libraties and Art Galleries, are all the development of the 
same principle; while in a different degree the universal enforce- 
ment of the eight hours day, municipal workshops for all who are 
unemployed, and the abolition of private property, are further exten- 
sions of the same principle.” 

I do not say that there is the slightest reason to believe that 
the abolition of private property is regarded as likely to be within 
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the sphere of practical politics for a long time, but it is absolutely 
certain that there will, ere long, be an overwhelming demand for a 
general eight hours’ working day in this country, and it is equally 
certain that the principle that the community should provide work 
for all who are unemployed will soon be fully accepted. The 
provision of work for the unemployed, by municipalities, indeed, is 
being practically recognised now. Then, old age pensions are an 
actual fact, and not, as Mr. Chamberlain contemplated, only with 
the assistance of the State, but wholly at the cost of the State. 

The fear of Socialism is really surprising, and it is interesting 
to point out that an editor of this Review, by no means recognised 
as a Socialist in his day, wrote as follows over fifty years ago: 
“Socialism has now become one of the leading elements in Euro- 
pean politics. The questions raised by it will not be set at rest by 
simply refusing to listen to it, but only by a more and more com- 
plete realisation of the ends which Socialism aims at, not neglecting 
its means so far as they can be employed with advantage.”! Since 
Mill wrote these lines life in all the European countries has changed, 
and not the least in our own land. If the conduct of industry and 
commerce has denied to the masses the full and free life which the 
upper and middle classes have so long enjoyed, it has served to 
effectually awaken in them the same desire for freedom which other 
kinds of tyranny awakened in their progenitors, for, after all, the 
thing above all others which men and women yearn for is freedom, 
and as the status of the slave was abolished, and freedom of thought 
secured, so must the status of the labour class be abolished. The 
status of the labourer is still not so far removed from the status of 
the slave. It is taken for granted on all hands, as the present 
writer pointed out in an article in this Review recently,? that it is 
right and proper that one class should be for all time consigned to 
servitude, to “the hewing of wood and the drawing of water,” in 
order that the rest of us should have our desires for comfort, and 
ease, and security gratified. All this is the effect a crude indivi- 
dualism has had on a society which had already theoretically won 
the battle fought for liberty. 

Happily, neither of the orthodox political parties, as a respon- 
sible organisation, supports the nineteenth century conception of 
individualism, and, this being so, it may be taken for granted that 
neither of the great political parties wholly rejects the principles 
which go to make up what is called Socialism. I do not now speak 
of Socialism as a scheme. I do not speak of it as the antithesis of 
individualism. Socialism is no more a scheme than individualism. 

1. “Principles of Political Economy.” Book iv., Ch. iii., pp. 505. John 
Stuart Mill. 


2. Westminster Review, November, 1911. Article on “Labour and 
Progress.” 
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It is but a mode of viewing political and social development. It 
is ever evolving and improving, ever adapting itself to the social 
possibilities of the next decade, ever leavening the political and 
economic ideas and prejudices of the decade that has just passed. 
In these vivid times ten years is a long enough period by which to 
measure intellectual and social progress. It may be that the rapid 
development of this new movement is more instinctive than rational 
as yet, but it has a rational basis, and the strength of that basis 
reposes in a yearning for the freedom in the economic sphere that 
has been tasted in all the other spheres. In this land, where theo- 
retical liberty is a reality, liberty of thought in religion and politics, 
liberty to give expression to the conclusions of free thinking, and 
some degree of freedom to act on those conclusions, it but remains 
to abolish economic slavery, to abolish the status of a labour class, 
the last and greatest obstacle to social emancipation. 

One day what has been called individualism, and what has 
been called socialism, will be more clearly interpreted, and then it 
will be seen that, after all, the permanent liberty of each individual 
must depend on the freedom of all. 

So the aspiration is still as of old, that there shall be freedom, 
but in a wider sense, freedom for the great and the humble, the 
clever and the stupid, the strong and the weak. 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 








A SAXON IDYLL. 


ONE of the most important eras in the history of Derbyshire was 
the introduction of Christianity for the second time. That seems 
a rather queer assertion, but so it was; and it came about in a 
very romantic way. To understand the point clearly, we must re- 
member certain phases of our history. The Romans conquered 
England in the middle of the first century, and left it in the fifth. 
Meantime, a “Roman Peace” had been held up by the military, but 
none else were allowed to use first-class military arms. Also, muni- 
cipal government and canon laws were administered. Most of the 
people had been converted to Christianity. That was the first 
time of its appearance. After the Romans the various tribes of 
heathen Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and Danes came over and drove 
the natives West to Wales and into Ireland, where Christianity 
and the Celtic Arts continued. In England the Heptarchy had 
been formed. The largest and most powerful of those Saxon 
kingdoms was Mercia, of which Derbyshire was a component part. 
Mercia is from the old Saxon word, “ Merc,” (a bound), and Mercia 
was the central State, bounded partly on three sides by the great 
rivers—Humber, Thames, and Severn—and on the South and the 
South-west by the heptarchal States of Sussex and Wessex. Be- 
yond the Humber, of course, was North-Humberland. At one 
time it was divided into two parts—Bernicia and Deira; and that 
brings us closer to our Idyl. In the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury there was a very fine fellow who was King of Deira. His name 
was Edwyn, but he was defeated by another chief (Adelfrid). Edwyn 
fled to Derbyshire for protection, which he received from Ceorl, 
the King of Mercia, who held his Court at Repton—a small town 
now, but once the seat of Royalty, and where many of the Saxon 
Kings were buried. Edwyn married Ceorl’s daughter, so that there 
was a family tie as well to help him in his disaster. For the time 
being he held his own reduced Court and Suite in the town of 
Derby. 

All the Saxon Kings at that time, with the exception of Ethel- 
bert, of Kent, worshipped false gods, and, of course, their followers, 
more or less, followed after them. But Saint Augustine had ar- 
rived, and had been established in authority at Canterbury by 
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Ethelbert. Christian missions were sent out from that centre in 
much the same way as we now send missionaries to India and 
other places. Amongst others was Paulinus—a very devoted man 
—who found his way to Derbyshire. Of course, coming amongst 
hostile men, he had to be very cautious in his movements. He had 
approached Edwyn, who had listened sympathetically, but hesitated, 
for he was in a strait at the time, and could not use much influence. 
In fact, to have joined the Christian faith might have loosened the 
power to hold some of his own followers, many of whom were pas- 
sionately devoted to him, as we shall see. Sotimeelapsed. Amongst 
the enemies whom Edwyn was unfortunate enough to have got was 
Cuichelme, King of Wessex—a cruel and ambitious man. He 
coveted Edwyn’s province of Deira, and thought if he could have 
him removed, there would be a better chance of obtaining posses- 
sion of it for certain reasons, plausible or otherwise, which it is un- 
necessary to recite here. He hired an assassin. The Venerable 
Bede mentions the fact in his quaint but forcible way. He says: 
“While Edwyn lay at this place (Derby) Cuichelme sent a ruffian 
to kill him, hoping by the troyble that would ensue at his death to 
have formed himself a dore (sic) into his kingdom. This fellowe 
came with a venomed weapon to doe his office, and as he strake at 
the Kinge, a nobleman espying it, caste himselfe yn danger to save 
the prince, and recyvinge the blowe through his bodye, was slain 
forthwith, and the Kinge also was somewhat hurte. It happened 
that Pauline, the bishopp, was then present, to whom, for revenge, 
the Kinge promised that if God would give victorie against his 
enemy that he (Edwyn) would become a Christian man.” It must 
have been a striking scene, with an epochal air of solemnity about it. 
In all probability it was on or about Christmas time, for then it was 
the Saxons held great feasts. The hills round about Duffield and 
Breadsall—the Southern spurs of the Peak—would be aflame every 
night with fire. It was the winter solstice—when Sol (the Sun), 
“stood” in the heavens, previous to his career back again to meet 
the “Joyous Spring.” There would be many visitors entertained 
from far and near in that Royal (or semi-Royal) household at 
Derby, and amongst them was the treacherous ruffian—the blood- 
bought Bravo; the gallant noble who sacrificed himself for his 
leader, the godly missioner, and many others. 

The scene shifts to East Anglia. Years had passed. Edwyn’s 
wife had died. He was still plotting how to recover his lost king- 
dom. He was being entertained by another friend—Redowald, 
King of East Anglia—but he was threatened if he harboured the 
refugee any longer. And then another striking incident in his 
career happened. He had received a message from Redowald as 
to the position of both, and adding that for his (Redowald’s) own 
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safety and that of his family and dependants, Edwyn should be 
given up. The unhappy monarch went that evening into the gar- 
den to walk, and to consider his fate. By-and-bye, in the gloom, 
a stranger appeared, as if he had sprung out of the mist. More 
astonishing still were the words he spoke: “I know all that has 
befallen you to this hour, and am come to bring you consolation. 
What will you give to Him that shall assure you of mounting the 
throne, and becoming the most powerful King who ever reigned in 
England?” “If that should happen,” said Edwyn, “I will liberally 
reward all who would have done me service.” 

“He, who is able and willing to raise you, requires nothing 
but to embrace His doctrine and obey His precepts.” (Stranger). 
“I would be a wretch if I refused.” (Edwyn). 

Then the stranger laid his hand upon his head and said :— 
“Remember what I am doing, and when the like shall happen 
again, remember your promise.” He then seemed to vanish away. 
Shortly after that a message came to him that the King Redowald 
had altered his mind, and that he had determined to raise troops 
and assist Edwyn forthwith in recovering his kingdom. His joy, 
of course, was beyond bounds. An army was raised, and, :inder 
command of the two Kings and Reyner (Redowald’s son), ad- 
vanced into Deira and was completely successful—so much so that 
Bernicia was also conquered, and Edwyn became absolute monarch 
for the whole of Northumberland. Not long after this event 
Redowald, of East Anglia, and Ethelbert, King of Kent, both died 
(624 A.D.) These were Edwyn’s great friends. The successor 
to Ethelbert was Eabald, and with him he was friendly. The other 
members of the Heptarchy were more or less hostile. But Edwyn 
had become a powerful monarch. He was an able man, and had 
large resources in his extensive domains. He soon got to logger- 
heads with his old enemies, the West Saxons, who managed to 
obtain the assistance of the Mercians. A terrible war ensued, the 
major part of which was fought in the “mountainous tracks of 
Derbyshire.” But Edwyn bore all before him, and he became so 
powerful as to be acknowledged the paramount prince of the Hep- 
tarchy. It was a wonderful change, and a marvellous career opened 
up to him. 

What was the cause of it? Was the blessing which was pro- 
mised years ago in the gardens of the Palace in East Anglia now 
being fulfilled, and by the same mysterious agency? Probably 
Edwyn himself could give no satisfactory explanation. He might 
have theories, and still be in doubt. But there were his two pro- 
mises—the one in the town of Derby, when he escaped the assassin’s 
knife; and the second in the garden of King Redowald. Then, 
another singular event happened which seemed to complete a chain 
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of events, that had the appearance of having been forged for years 
aforetime. 

The event was this: King Ethelbert of Kent, who welcomed 
and established Augustine, had a very pious daughter named Ethel- 
burga. She was not only pious and good, but extremely hand- 
some, and was gifted with great mental powers. Here was a grand 
model for a Queen. The great King Edwyn was captivated. He 
asked her to become his wife—his second wife. Of course, they 
must have been known to each other for years, because of the 
friendship with her father, who was overlord of Mercia at one time, 
and also from the intercourse that seems to have been frequent by 
means of Paulinus and the other mission-monks visiting East 
Anglia, Mercia, and even Northumberland. No doubt Edwyn, in 
his distressful time, had visited the Kentish coast, as he had done 
the others mentioned. It could not fail, therefore, that two such 
beings—so highly gifted personally—should be attracted to each 
other. 

Edwyn’s offer was accepted with the proviso that Ethelburga 
should be allowed to remain Christian, and have the free use of all 
rites thereof, together with her own special household. This was freely 
agreed to, with the addenda that if he (Edwyn) found Christianity 
more worthy of the Deity than the gods whom he had worshipped, 
he would become a Christian as well. So this well-matched pair 
were married in Royal State. In the retinue of the Queen came 
Paulinus, the missioner, and on seeing him the King started. He 
recalled the appearance of the apparition that visited him in the 
gardens of King Redowald’s Palace, but he said nothing. How- 
ever, one day—it ought to have been a Christmas Day, if it was 
not—Paulinus slipped into the King’s private apartment when he 
was retiring, and placed his hand upon the great monarch’s head. 
It was a bold thing to do—but remember the days of old, when so 
many superstitions were rife, when belief in the occult forces was 
much stronger than now-a-days. The King only remembered a 
mysterious visitant from the other world. Paulinus asked him, in a 
solemn voice, if he remembered the token? The King fell at his 
feet. “Behold,” said Paulinus, raising him up, “Thou has now, 
through God’s favour, escaped from thy enemies. Behold, through 
God’s favour, thou has recovered thy kingdom and obtained the 
pre-eminence that was promised thee; remember now thy own 
promise, and to perform it, so that He who hath elevated thee to 
this temporal kingdom may deliver thee also from eternal misery, 
and take thee to live and reign with Himself eternally in Heaven.” 
Decision was made at once. The whole vision of his secret history, 
experience, and future seemed revealed to him, as by Divine in- 
spiration. He called his chief men around him and explained all 
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this, and the wonderful chain of events that led up to the position 
in which they were now all happily placed. He advised them 
strongly to follow his example, and be baptized at the same time 
as he was, and it would be a great example to the nation. Then 
another strange event happened. The Chief Priest of all Nor- 
thumbria was present. Instead of cutting himself, and going 
through so many strange evolutions, as did the priests of Baal in 
the time of Elijah, he calmly asked Paulinus to preach to them 
and explain what he called the new religion. Paulinus did so, 
and at the conclusion of his discourse the High Priest declared 
that he agreed with all that the missionary had said; moreover, 
that he had long felt the hollowness and falsity of the worship 
which he had conducted, and now he proposed to desecrate it by 
burning all its temples and paraphernalia. He asked for a horse 
and arms. This astonished the crowd, because it was contrary to 
the old Saxon creed for a priest to bear arms. It was an utter act 
of abnegation, and he was determined to carry out his purpose to 
the uttermost. He rode up to the principal temple, and desecrated 
it by throwing a lance into its enclosure, and, exhorting his com- 
panions to assist, the structure was burned to the. ground. The 
scene of this memorable event was said to have been upon the bank 
of the river Derwent. 

Thus was the Light of Christmas—the Sun of Righteousness— 
with all its gracious beams sent flaming over the whole of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, never to be extinguished again. It may be that 
these events, so providential and striking, led up to another one of 
great importance. 

Many years ago the writer of these lines was wandering among 
the hills and wilds of Northumbria and came to a well. It was a 
pure mountain spring, very welcome to a thirsty soul on a hot 
summer’s day after a long tramp. It was a wishing well, and in it 
were thousands of pins, for it was considered by the peasantry to be 
the correct thing to cast a pin into its recesses and wish. But 
never to take one out, as that would be unlucky. Moreover, there 
is another tradition connected with the well, and it is this: That 
no less than three thousand Pagan Saxons were baptized there in 
one day. Could that have been one of the links of a chain of 
events which began at Derby on a Christmas when the bale-fires 
were raging round Duffield? Are we not driven to the Shake- 
spearean conclusion that, “ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
rough hew them as we will.” But, better still! let us wind up 
this “strange, eventful history,” in two most appropriate stanzas 
taken from the finest lyric ever composed by a human hand— 
“Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” (Christmas, 1620), 
by John Milton. The noble lines are as follows :— 
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“Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your nine-fold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelick symphony.” 
“The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 


These magnificent lines of our greatest epic poet might well have 
been written about the conversion of Edwyn, and the destruction 
of the Delphic temple upon the banks of the river Derwent. They 
are so exceedingly appropriate to that event. 


“ Lucius.” 





EMIGRATION AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
NATIONALITY AND DOMICILE. 


THERE is considerable public discussion at the present time 
upon the subject of rural depopulation, in its varying 
aspects, and of the influx of the country people to 
the great towns. The matter dealt with in the following 
paragraphs is, however, the kindred one, emigration, 
—which affects the city and the country alike—and we shall con- 
sider it particularly with reference to the status of the emigrants 
after they leave their homes for “fresh fields and pastures new.” 

Emigration presents itself in the problem of life as a happy 
alternative to all classes, to the professional man as well as to the 
artisan and the labourer, to women as well as to men. These all 
feel that they are “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” within the strict 
old-fashioned limits of our system of employment, and they are 
moved to seek a new country where all start equal, where, they 
think, their special qualifications and capabilities will be duly recog- 
nised, and where they will receive a fitting return for their capital 
expenditure of brain and muscle. They are eager and enthusiastic, 
for they are, most of them, young. But some among them are older 
and have tasted disappointment here. None the less they all set 
out on this prospecting, buoyed up with a courageous hope. 

Each week vast contingents leave these shores for lands be- 
yond the seas; and there are but few of us—the stay-at-homes— 
who have not gone down to the Waverley Station, let us say, early 
on a Saturday morning, to wave off some friend or relative. The 
scene in the station that morning has left a deep and lasting im- 
pression on our memories, and we readily recall the bustle and 
throng on the station platforms, the good-byes, and the partings. 
Then, as we ruminate, we single out this one and that, and we try 
to picture them as they are in the new land, under the changed 
conditions of a new life. We wonder whether it has turned out to 
be what they hoped—a land of promise, flowing with milk and 
honey. From these considerations we pass by easy stages to the 
conception of them as Canadians, let us say, or as citizens of the 
United States. Some one may pertinently ask, but is Jack a Cana- 
dian? or, is George a citizen of the U.S.A.? And another replies 
oracularly, yet gloomily, “time will show.” 
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Meantime, let us not brush the question aside so quickly. Sup- 
posing “ Jack” or “ George” does stay in the United States for ever 
and a day, as he said he would, seeing that he had little to keep him 
in the Old Country, he may make the new ties so many and so 
strong that they hold him fast. New questions then force them- 
selves upon us. Will his nationality be affected? Will he become 
a domiciled American? Can he make a will in accordance with 
the rules of Scots Law? and so on. 

These are, of course, only different ways of expressing the 
same idea. But the fact remains. It is a matter about which ‘few, 
if any, of these emigrants bother their heads. They never con- 
sider—perhaps they don’t care—whether emigration will affect their 
nationality and domicile. Indeed, few of them, if pressed, would 
risk a definition of the latter term. It is about to be explained, 
and, as will be seen, is purely a matter of facts and circumstances ; 
and the circumstances “ which alter cases” depend largely upon the 
country to which the individual has emigrated, and also upon his 
own intention as to whether he is to remain for ever and a day, or 
merely for a period of years. 


I.—NATIONALITY. 


Let us consider, first, the matter of nationality. 

A person who goes out to Canada, or to any of the British 
Colonies, obviously does not change his nationality. If he goes to 
the United States of America, he may, or may not, according to 
circumstances. But, in either case, whether he go to Canada or to 
the United States, his domicile may be changed, for the law of a 
person’s domicile is the law of the country which is regarded as 
being his permanent home. 

In the case of one carrying his /ares ac penates to a new shrine 
on the Continent or the United States, a change of nationality as 
well as of domicile may be occasioned. The rules of law upon this 
subject are few and simple. 

The obligation to obey the common Sovereign—in the British 
Empire, the King in Parliament,—is the idea at the root of the 
matter, and there are two elements involved. A person is of a 
particular nationality, either because he was born in that country, 
or because his parents were of that nationality. A thoroughly 
equitable blending of these two rules is the basis of modern theories 
and practice, and no country (except the States of South America!) 
has carried either principle into practice without deviating from it 
to a greater or less degree. Different countries, however, have 
different modes of expressing their rules. As regards the United 
States, for example, all persons born or naturalised in the United 
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States, and subject to its jurisdiction, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside. That is very wide. 
It would appear to include even the children of the Chinese. Fur- 
ther, there are elaborate provisions, which need not be dealt with 
here, affecting the children of a man who becomes naturalised,— 
as to when they may and when they do not, ifso jure, become 
citizens. 

In France, the rule is that every person born in France of 
French parents is French. If the father is a foreigner, the child 
who, although born in France, has been living abroad, has the op- 
tion, up to the age of 22, of declaring for French nationality. On 
the other hand, if he has been resident in France since his birth, 
he is French, unless, upon attaining majority, he makes a declaration 
that he is not. Ifthe parent, although himself a foreigner, was 
born in France, the child is French. In Great Britain, however, 
the rule is carried to the second generation, as will be seen shortly. 

As regards Great Britain, the position is this. A natural-born 
British subject is one born on British territory, unless claimed 
under the law of another country to be one of its subjects. For 
example, the child of French parents who are resident in Great 
Britain is French, unless the parents have become naturalised in 
this country, and the rules of French law are no longer applicable. 
A child born out of the allegiance of the British Crown (in Russia, 
for instance), is considered to be a natural-born British subject, if 
its father was at the time of its birth a natural-born British subject. 
He may, on coming of age, decide to continue living abroad, and, 
if he has issue, they shall also be deemed to be natural-born British 
subjects, if their parent at the time of their respective births be still 
a British subject; that is, provided he shall not have become a 
statutory alien. But this rule does not carry its benefit beyond 
the second generation; a great grandson of the original emigrant 
cannot claim the status of a natural-born British subject. Who, 
then, is a statutory alien? 

Any natural-born British subject may make a declaration of 
alienage, and, having thereby renounced British nationality, becomes 
the subject of another Sovereign, or the citizen of a Republic; he 
may, for instance, assume French nationality. Yet, should such 
an alien subsequently renounce his French nationality, say, and go 
through the necessary process of admission as a British subject, he 
will blossom out as a natural-born British subject again ; he will ot 
be in the position of other aliens, who become only naturalised sub- 
jects. Let us take, by way of illustration, the case of a Scotsman 
who has settled in Chicago, and, after five prosperous years, seeing 
no rocks ahead, he becomes a citizen of the great Republic, having 
complied with the necessary formalities, and taken the oath of 
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allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. That need not affect his domi- 
cile, which, as will be shown later, depends upon his own intention. 
Years afterwards, having grown rich in this world’s gear, he re- 
nounces his allegiance to the States, applies for re-admission to 
British nationality, is accepted, and regains his original status as a 
natural-born subject. He is not a naturalised alien. Suppose 
that he had persuaded some of his American cousins to come with 
him. They would, on the other hand, become xaturalised British 
subjects. It must be noted, however, that aliens admitted in that 
fashion will not be deemed to be British subjects until they-have 
ceased to be subjects of the former country according to its rules 
of law. 


On marriage a woman acquires the nationality of her husband, 
if different from her own, and his nationality continues to be hers 
throughout the subsistence of the marriage. After that, she con- 
tinues to be a subject of the country of which her husband was a 
subject at the time of the dissolution of the marriage, until she 
alters it by becoming naturalised in another country, or by marrying 
a subject of another State. . 


II—DOomMICILE. 


It is readily observable, that nationality has the great advan- 
tage of being at once easily ascertainable, and capable of precise 
definition and regulation by the positive law of each State, although 
difficulties do arise, as will be mentioned later, in the case of a 
country, like the United Kingdom, where there are different systems 
of law in operation. In this respect Nationality compares favour- 
ably with Domicile. Despite that fact, the principle of Domicile 
comes to have greater importance. 

There are some countries (the Continental countries) which 
ignore domicile altogether and base their rules of law as to personal 
status upon the conception of nationality alone. According to 
British views, however, nationality and domicile are not co-exten- 
sive and interchangeable. A person may become the subject of a 
new country without losing his domicile in the old, in other words, a 
man by birth a domiciled Scotsman may acquire an English domi- 
cile, and subsequently become a citizen of the United States without 
losing his English domicile, or—and it is the more frequent case— 
he may change his domicile but not his nationality. There are, 
therefore, these two rival principles, domicile and allegiance, to de- 
termine the country whose law is to regulate a person’s status, his 
capacity to do legal acts, the succession to his estate, and his do- 
mestic and family relations. 
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As to the meaning of “ domicile,” the connection of the person 
with the locality is at once the natural basis of his personal rights 
and affords an adequate criterion of them. Professor Dicey de- 
scribes domicile as the place or country which either in fact is, or 
by rule of law is determined to be, the permanent home of an in- 
dividual ; in short, it is the place or country which is considered by 
law to be a person’s home. Every person must have a domicile— 
there is no getting away from that—and no one can at the same 
time have more than one domicile. The law of his domicile is the 
law of the country which a man has selected as the law which is to 
regulate his family relations during life and his succession after his 
death. That is domicile in the fullest sense, but the expression is 
frequently used loosely, for example, forensic domicile, domicile 
of citation and matrimonial domicile. The last of these simply 
means the home of the married persons, and they may, by residence 
in a country, subject themselves to the jurisdiction of its courts to 
many effects, without giving these courts a right to alter their 
status as married persons by a decree of divorce. Forensic domi- 
cile is the term applied when a person is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the courts of a particular country; but that follows, as will be 
readily observed, upon a residence (40 days ¢.g.) far short in nature 
and extent of that required to give these courts jurisdiction in the 
full sense of domicile as explained above. 

Since every person must have a domicile, the rule of law is 
that our domicile of origin (that is the domicile which is ours at 
birth) remains with us always during life as our domicile, unless we 
have manifested and carried into execution the intention of aban- 
doning it by choosing a new domicile. The domicile of 
origin in the case of legitimate children is the domicile of their 
father, of illegitimate or of posthumous children that of their 
mother ; if the parents are unknown, the place of the child’s birth, 
and, if that is unknown, the place where it is found. According to 
the most recent pronouncements, a new domicile is not acquired, 
until there is not only a fixed intention of establishing a permanent 
residence in some other country, but until also that intention has 
been given effect to by actual residence there. The intention must 
amount toachoice. It must be toreside permanently, or at least for 
an indefinite period, and to cease to reside in the old country ; but it 
need not involve a change of allegiance. It must be to settle down 
in the new country, say France, to live according to French ways 
and customs and to have French law administer one’s means and 
estate after death according to its rules. In that way the old 
domicile is abandoned. But there must be no lingering, hazy idea 
at the back of the mind, “ Well! some day when I have made my 
pile, I'll come back to the old country.” If there is such a mental 
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reservation, the intention to abide in the new country indefinitely 
is not complete and is ineffectual to operate the change. There is 
this, however, about the domicile of origin, that, if a new domicile 
(z.e. a domicile of choice) is in turn abandoned, the domicile of origin 
revives until a fresh domicile is again selected. For instance, a 
domiciled Scotsman settles in France and acquires a domicile there. 
After many years he decides to go to Holland, there to abide for the 
rest of his life. Having been long resident in France he thinks a 
sea trip would be enjoyable before settling down in Holland, and he 
leaves France. He has thus abandoned his French domicile of 
choice animo et facto. Near the Canary Islands, let us say, he falls 
overboard and is drowned. Now although he had abandoned his 
domicile of choice, he had not yet acquired a new one, because he 
had not yet settled in Holland in furtherance of his intention. He 
died im ifinere, and the rule is that he died domiciled in the country 
of his domicile of origin (z.e. Scotland), because his domicile of ori- 
gin had revived i itinere and would be his domicile, until the new 
domicile had been facto established. Take this other case, 
however, and the distinction will be at once perceptible. A domi- 
ciled Englishwoman acquired by marriage a domicile in France. 
After her husband’s death she decided to return to England. She 
embarked at Calais, but before the vessel sailed she was seized with 
illness and taken ashore again, where shortly afterwards she died. 
Her domicile at the date of her death was French, because she had 
never 7 fact abandoned it although she had intended so to do. 

It would be convenient now to apply these rules to various 
cases. Think, first of the Scotsman who moves across the border 
to England or Wales. He may intend to reside in England for the 
rest of his life, and he may choose to have English law regulate his 
affairs, in preference to Scots law; then, in very truth, he has be- 
come a domiciled Englishman. Like a patriotic Scot he has 
turned his back upon Scotland. But suppose he goes to England in 
the course of his employment, and for a period of years only, 
with the full intention of returning when the term of his appoint- 
ment expires, then a change of domicile cannot be effected because 
there never was the intention to choose an English domicile. 
Though he did in point of fact change his place of residence, it was 
not in furtherance of an intention to alter his domicile. 

The next case is that of a Scotsman emigrating to the colonies, 
and it does not matter to which of the colonies he may go. In these 
instances, the question is solved in the same way for the circum- 
stances are more or less identical, namely, the abandonment of the 
old country and the old domicile, along with the intention to ac- 
quire a new one in a new land, accompanied by actual settlement 
there. Little difficulty will be experienced in ascertaining the domi- 
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cile of such an emigrant. The matter is made more complex in the 
case of a Scotsman settling in England, because of the fact that the 
two kingdoms, bound together as they are by so many memories 
and ties, and owing allegiance to the same Sovereign, have none 
the less different systems of municipal law. 

In other cases, also, it is often difficult to obtain sufficient evi- 
dence of the intention to choose a new domicile. Likewise, the 
nature and extent of the evidence will vary with the circumstances 
of every case, which, accordingly, has to be taken upon its own 
merits. The proof may be intricate and complicated. The pre- 
sumption is always against change of domicile, and various ap- 
parently trivial events happening about ke important time may 
have to be taken into consideration as throwing light on the state 
of mind of the person in question. Yet, it is worthy of note, that 
circumstances regarded as supremely important in one case may be 
deemed to be of no consequence in another. There was a suit some 
years ago, in which the question was whether the testator had ac- 
quired and retained a domicile in Germany, and the fact that he 
had imported a large quantity of old Madeira to help him to stand 
the climate, was considered to be of importance as tending to show 
an intention to reside permanently in that country. 

A person is presumed to be domiciled in the place where he is 
resident at the time of death. But it is easy to overthrow that 
presumption. The deceased may have been travelling, he may 
have been on a visit, or on some particular business, or studying the 
language, or residing there for the sake of his health. But it will 
serve no purpose, if a person declare, by will, that he has no inten- 
tion of changing his domicile in one country, when the whole char- 
acter of his life in another country is evidence of the acquisition 
of a domicile there. 

The domicile of a married woman is that of her husband and 
changes with his during the subsistence of the marriage. At its 
dissolution by death or divorce, his domicile remains hers, until she 
acquires a new one like any other independent person. In divorce 
proceedings the matter of domicile may be of great importance, 
for the domicile for the time being of the married pair is the only 
true test of the jurisdiction of the Courts. A case decided in 1882 
affords an illustration. A domiciled Scotsman married an English- 
woman in England. They resided in Scotland as their matrimonial 
home for two years. Then she divorced him in Scotland. Subse- 
quently, while his first wife was still alive, he remarried in England. 
When the second wife heard of the divorce, she raised an action in 
England for declaration of nullity of her marriage, with him, but the 
Scots decree of divorce was upheld by the English courts, as being 
the decree of a court of competent jurisdiction. 
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Hence, residence not amounting to domicile in the fullest 
sense (¢.g., the so-called “matrimonial domicile”) is not sufficient 
to found jurisdiction for divorce. | The decree pronounced by a 
foreign court will be regarded as final here, notwithstanding any 
irregularity of procedure, provided that the foreign court has juris- 
diction over the subject matter and over the persons brought before 
it, and also that the proceedings do not offend against English views 
of substantial justice. 

Whether or not two persons have the capacity to marry de- 
pends on the rules of the law of their domicile, and whether the 
marriage has been validly contracted, that is, whether the rules of 
the place where the ceremony is gone through have been observed, 
depends on the rules of the law of that place. These two questions 
arise in varying forms presenting great difficulty, but, generally 
speaking, a marriage validly entered into according to the law of 
the place where it is contracted is valid everywhere. 


WILLIAM C. DunpDAs, LL.B. 
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MUSIC’S REVELATION. 


LIFE, psychical, conscious life, begins with an act of negation, the 
weak and wavering reaction that inevitably follows some action of 
the inner or outer environment. Automatism, or unconscious 
energy, passes into resistance that possesses the germ of reason and 
independence, and infinite independence. Life essays timidly and 
tentatively to define itself by its other. So the negation zpso facto 
becomes an affirmation, and immediately proceeds to develop posi- 
tive contents. The p/us and the minus balance each other by an 
interchange, in which they give alike and take. This initial con- 
tradiction never ceases, and is transcended only to be resumed on a 
higher plane. Here we find, in the simplest and most elementary 
psychology, the earliest pulsations of music—phone and antiphone, 
strophe and antistrophe. For, in these aboriginal throbs, it affirms 
itself by negation, through part and counterpart, until melody (a 
succession of notes) expands and effloresces into harmony (a com- 
bination of notes), and the beast man has grown into a superman 
or Beethoven. The magician or medicine man of the troglodytes 
or cave-dwellers, ascending through many stages of song and 
“sacerdotage,” has shown that heaven and earth are a continuum, 
and all that is good and true and beautiful must be, therefore, holy. 
Man in the end proves to be theomorphic, and God anthromorphic, 
with the common language of music. The very beats of the heart, 
the inspiration and expiration of the breath, and the bilateral sym- 
metry of the human frame, each step and counter-step, each poise 
and counterpoise, the double movement of locomotion in each up- 
ward rise arid arrested fall—each of these would suggest music 
with the rhythm of progress, the balance of opposites, the recurring 
refrain. We can go behind primitive incantations and chants that 
were charms, and speech that was a spell, to the very foundations 
of life. The varying cadences of the voice, and the changeful ges- 
tures in the countless modulations of feeling, necessitated by the 
mere fact of physical instability or feeling, love and hatred, anger 
and peacefulness, joy and sorrow, hope and fear, and the whole 
gamut of the emotions, would naturally at the fountain head of 
conscious, and even unconscious activity, overflow with ease, and 
be transformed into rude, rough music, that contained in germ the 
symphonies of the mightiest masters to come. Life always had a 
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musical setting. Leibnitz called music an unconscious act of cal- 
culation, and it must certainly have been at first an unconscious act 
of expression corresponding to some internal or external impres- 
sion of thought or sensation, and holding in solution the majesty of 
Haydn or Bach. Amateurs and ignorant persons often say, that 
we ought to be able to translate harmonies into words. But that is 
just what we know to be impossible. Music has its own esoteric 
tongue familiar but to the musical, and unintelligible to others. If a 
sonata or fugue could be put into language, it would cease to be a 
sonata or fugue, and descend to the level of cheap prose, and, 
indeed, would cease to be music at all. The glory, the dominant 
characteristic, the differentia of the humblest melody, consists in 
its elusiveness, and inexpressibility. Nietzsche has well said, our 
true nature is not in us, but infinitely above us. Universalia ante 
rem. The greatest things, from their very greatness, cannot pos- 
sibly be actual and factual on the ordinary plane. The secret of 
music resides in its otherness, the in-direction, the ineffable, the 
fugitive grace, the eternal, at once fixed and fleeting, only perceived 
sub specie eternitatis, which, ere we grasp it, is gone and yet re- 
mains, mystic, wonderful. To be acquainted with ourselves, ac- 
cording to Malebranche, we must be acquainted with God. And 
so, to understand music, we go outside and beyond it into the 
heavenlies and the everlastingnesses, where faith and sight, thought 
and feeling and will, are all one in the divine verities and certitudes, 
the innermost centralities of life. Music has most inadequately 
been called “thinking in sounds,” though it belongs rather to the 
instincts and intuitions, and associates not unequally a sort of 
fatality and freedom. For, in the spaciousness of its authentic 
spontaneity, it lies above and beyond the very sounds by which it 
manifests itself in a spiritual world of its own. When we seem to 
have discovered its home with a view to definition, we have lost it, 
because it refuses to be defined, and moves to a logic not of the 
schools. To ask for the meaning of music is like the child asking 
for the moon. The vulgar and brutal evisceration of the unutter- 
able charm in wit and humour, in poetry and its builded line and 
other-worldly atmosphere, as, 


“When Ilium like a mist rose into towers,” 


represents the rudest and crudest of fallacies. To disembowel a 
butterfly would never reveal the secret of its beauty. And we 
demand in vain the meaning of music, when its essence is, the in- 
definable, the unspeakable, the final mystery that perishes when we 
would subject it to our qualitative and quantitative analysis. The 
artist sees and feels and knows, and that he finds enough. We may, 
in considering music as a science, talk of the beginning and the 
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end, but in a very real sense it can have neither, because it comes 
from, and runs out into the eternal and the infinite. 


Besides, we recognise the notes pre-eminently, not in them- 
selves, but in their relations, and these are rooted in the ultimates. 
The soul, the secret of everything, invariably rests just beyond our 
reach, it dies and disappears at the faintest approach of the profane 
touch—like that which Burns ‘said of Pleasures :— 


“Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower, the bloom is shed; 
Or, like the snowflake on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever.” 


When man has mastered the context of music, the passion between 
the bars, the subtlety and intricacy of the magical relations, he will 
have heard that cosmic strain to which the stars step along their 
courses. But this hides between the intervals, and on the margins, 
and connects itself with the call and order of universe — the xaddv 
and the xéouos. When we have read the riddle of life, we shall 
also have read the riddle of music, which is a (if not #he) vital force 
and source of everything. Perhaps the electrons or the ether could 
answer the question, if they cared or dared. Music “ passe en 
gardant son voile.” For, “the inward man has no language, he is 
dumb.” So, in music, the rapture, the revelation lies not in the 
sounds, but in the silences, not in the text but in the context, in 
what it does not utter, cannot express—in the absolute metaphy- 
sical mysteriousness underneath. We hear, we feel, we drink in the 
passion of pure activity, effortless, instant, spiritual, a miracle of 
colour and light, and dew and force, married, a bigger marvel than 
even the ether—the solid without density and weight, and yet more 
rigid than steel. Then, how shall we venture to formulate music? 
The psychical and the definite are polar opposites, incommensur- 
ables. Life starts with the indifferentiated, with an infinitesimal 
liberation of nervous energy, vague and diffused, and but faintly, 
if at all, purposeful. But it is the jumping-off ground of what be- 
comes consciousness. With the interplay of action and re-action, 
the strain begins which echoes the music of the spheres, and 
answers the plektron of the Archichoragus. The vibrations of the 
nerves possess a rate and rhythm in tune with the heart-beats of the 
cosmos, and correspond with the movement of the whole. Fine 
and subtle instruments, like the ergogram and the bolometer, 
register the feeblest impressions. Nor does it appear at all neces- 
sary that music, in its essence, should utter itself in an audible 
voice. It may use, as Aristotle taught onuéia or signs, but it can 
speak without them. Nor does it depend on plynois or imita- 
tion, though it imitates the thoughts of God. We all remember 
Tennyson’s “ City of Song” :— 
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“The city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 


It would be easier to express music in terms of some ultimate 
biology, than in the ordinary symbolism or notation. The lesson 
books never give the needful connotation. “ Beyond the intervals, 
consonance and dissonance, timbre, bar, rhythm, and so on, exists a 
je ne sais quot or elusive something, which cannot be explained in 
words, but energises through feeling.” In really great compositions 
we seem to be waiting for this mescio guid, which never actually 
arrives, but reveals itself by an absence that strikes and pierces 
like a wound. The positive sounds at the best and utmost con- 
stitute just the furniture and decoration and embroidery of the 
house, and nothing more. We meet with the final fragrance of 
sentiment, the power of synthesis, the sweetness of individuality, 
and broken parts and tone tending to unity, and 


“Some far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Reason enfranchises emotion, and emotion redeems reason, in 
music, which transfigures and glorifies both. Vital, growing, ad- 
vancing, expectation works together with that cosmic conscious- 
ness and cosmic memory, in which we all participate, in a sort of 
mystical sense which comprehends everything and condones every- 
thing. The true musician is a clairaudient. He has been caught 
up into the third heaven and heard unspeakable things, which he 
cannot utter, but only paraphrase and symbolise. We might de- 
scribe music as a circle with its circumference everywhere, and its 
centre nowhere. Just because, when we would fix or define or 
localise it, behold, it has takén wings and fled, and bequeathed us 
merely an immortal perfume. We lay the arresting finger on the 
central soul of it, and cry, “It is here! It is there!” But no, it is 
always and will ever be elsewhere. The nexus and plexus of the 
innumerable subtleties of the innumerable interlacements that en- 
twine themselves with the roots of the universe, in mysteria exeunt, 
run out into an unfathomable mystery. We encounter here a 
logic beyond logic. . . As in the “Mondnacht” of Schumann, we 
have the triumph of dissonances through the context, where all 
depends upon the relations. In the secret chamber of music’s 
imagery, the unexpected, the absurd, the unforeseen, the impossible 
join hands and pull together by pulling against each other. Every- 
thing is intimated, nothing explained. Discords that would be 
insufferable, apart from the particular situation or setting, become 
more than beautiful at the right time and in the right place. 
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Through passion and pause, by completeness and incompleteness, — 
with design and undesign, music moves in a graceful illusive phan- 
tasmagoria, more real than any solid material fact, to its own end- 
less end. God even, so to speak, could not conjecture its progres- 
sive development—nay, rather here He is creating still. Here we 
have His workshop. Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? Or who hath 
stretched the line upon it. Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened, or who laid the corner stone thereof, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Yet 
music began simply in its earlier manifestations, just as geometry, 
but it began with the breath of God Himself. It requires no 
accompaniment, for it accompanies itself, being at the very centre 
of reality and life. The old prophets and poets, the old seers and 
sages, always heard Divinity addressing them in song, and re- 
tained the message because transmitter and receiver were in tune. 
Music breaks all rules, only to transcend them in a higher harmony. 
By inversion and transposition it works its magical effects, and 
violates every law of logic inviolate itself. But the reason is 
obvious. It appeals to the universal, of which at present we know 
so little, and it universalises each particular, and it goes straight to 
its goal indirectly, and obliquely, and glancingly, by a thousand 
hints and concealed suggestions. Here the longest way about 
frequently proves the shortest way home. And yet, in a fashion, 
Music must ever be homeless because nothing short of the world 
can ever be its home. Hiding itself in the veil of sound and sym- 
_.. bol, it remains a virgin. But, if we lifted the veil we should see 
‘ nothing, we should hear nothing, we should touch nothing 
—except perhaps an open and empty tomb. Men of, science 
tell us now that matter appears to be crystallised electricity. But 
why not frozen music? If we had the sense which perhaps we do 
possess, though at present passive and latent and inarticulate—if 
we had the spiritual or psychical perception, which recognises the 
inaudible and the invisible and the transcendental—we should meet 
music everywhere, and read the riddle of Orpheus, music in stones 
and trees, in dead matter so-called no less than in the living. It 
may be we shall discover some day that not the chemical combina- 
tions, but the combinations of harmony, keep things in their places 
and act like (and even in) the drawing of gravitation. What is 
history but a drama? What evolution but a play, without begin- 
ning and without end? No wonder Schopenhauer wrote thus. 
“Music exists in the heart of things, and lives in their essence, and 
so it has a hold on all things whatsoever.” No wonder, Nietzsche 
said this: “The hearer of music ought to feel an impression simi- 
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lar to the“one he would feel, if assisting at the creation of a world 
by God.” THe ancients, who used incantations even for broken 
limbs, were not so foolish and superstitious as we might suppose. 
Science shows disease marked by an abnormal rate of nerve vibra- 
tions, too fast or too slow, and the task of therapeutics would appear 
to be the interruption of the abnormal rate, and the re-establish- 
ment of the normal. Maladies may yield to melodies, and these 
last may heal the little rift. 


“ The little rift within the lute, 
Which by and by wili make the music mute.” 


“Colour,” says Pater, “is a spirit upon things by which they 
become expressive to spirit.” And we see a measure of truth in 
this. Deep calls to deep, and therefore spirit to spirit. But that 
does not carry us very far, and in a world of blind people like our 
own must possess very little meaning. And in music there are certain 
extensions and underlying conditions, at once known and unknown, 
or known but in part, and just to the few elect and select, which 
determine what appears to us the indeterminateness of the whole. 
Civilisation lost its bearings, and especially lost its ear. The finer 
issues, the marginalia of environing mystery, the profundities and 
abysses, the infra red and ultra violet rays, so to speak, escape us. 
In music, the abstract and the concrete justify each other, thought 
colours feeling, and feeling thought. Systems or wholes seem 
formed merely to be resolved again, and the finite passes from 
resolution to resolution, into the infinite, to return enriched with 
spoils, and repeat with variations the same old eternal process. 
Music perpetually seeks after contradictions, instinctively assured 
that there and thus are we always immersed in reality. Civilisa- 
tion, the racial disease of Carpenter, confuses the elemental pro- 
blems, though the teaching of history has ever been, that nothing 
succeeds like failure, and in the progress of failures, and the cosmic 
Index Expurgatorius the true continuity, the sovereign because 
submissive thread of thought reveals itself. Music diverges from 
the data to the “ur-data,” and discerns the Absolute in every- 
thing. Each melodious utterance seems, as it were, to overcome 
itself, to return on itself in an expanded rhythm. For it, thought 
can never be so much decaying sense, as sense incipient thought. 
Music with a purpose would be a monster, and music without would 
be a fallacy. Because a purpose implies a want, and that which 
possesses all can ask for nothing though it seeks all. The inner 
and the outer, if we may express the matter in this way here, unite, 
or the inner contains the outer, rather than the outer the inner. 
We must talk metaphysically sometimes. If we would understand 
music, we must interpret it by its other—by painting, by poetry, 
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and pre-eminently, by silence. It stands between the world of 
pure being and the world of external Nature, but belongs in its 
centralities to the first. A false note is a false life, bad morals, bad 
everything. Music may not teach us exactly how to govern, but 
it does give to the ready and receptive the great governing prin- 
ciples. One of the chief lessons learned by modern thought is the 
relativity of knowledge and things in general. And with what has 
not music been connected? It breathed and breathes the cradle- 
song of every universe and infant, it presides at marriage, it domi- 
nates in death. Could we detect by some instrument of science, 
as we may eventually the voices of the many vibrations, to which 
the whole moves, we shall hearken to a heavenly strain. But, 
alas, our ears are still stopped with wax, so that we cannot hear 
the Sirens’ song. It would be an immortal descant or diaphony, 
and the progress of two different ideas combined, at once attracting 
and repelling each other. Like certainly answers to like, but far 
more fundamental is the response of the unlike to the unlike. Con- 
trariety, though in music most particularly, lies at the heart of all 
harmonious wholes. The essence of totality resides in the secret 
central union of overcome dissonance of discord. Music affirms 
the real, while evolving the ideal in rhythmic and melodious 
sequences, consequences and inconsequences. But had it not its 
own running accompaniment of insistent negation, it could not cap- 
tivate us. From mould to mould it flows, everlastingly demanding 
fresh forms out of the infinite variety, and each new measure tells 
us something more about ourselves, and about the absolute. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s famous words do not exaggerate the rightful 
effect of the humblest air of “tavern music.” The filibustering 
prophet Muhammad was unable to read, and could hardly write his 
own name, but he loved song. And had he not, the great Fili- 
buster could not have become a great Hierophant. It is surely 
in something like Berkeley’s philosophy of reality, the activity of 
the Eternal Mind, that we might seek and should, perhaps, find the 
secret of music. Here we have “creation,” that yet must be evolu- 
tionary, “ In God’s willing that things should become perceptible to 
other spirits, which before were only known to Him.” Mr. T. J. J. 
See holds friction and resistance to be the chief factors in the 
circular motion of planets, and the primitive motion, perhaps, to 
have been that of comets, and circular motion a sign of old age. 
This, of course, remains a theory still. But friction and resistance 
explain and render possible all movements of the human mind. 
Who would have taken the trouble of learning how to think, or 
would have done the lowliest deed, but for the spur of resistance— 
the line of most resistance, for choice. The first note of music 
sounded forth, when first mind encountered mind or its environ- 
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ment, and action solicited and secured reaction. It was little better 
than a dream at first, but presently the shadow shone, and mating 
call replied to mating call. And even in the mightiest compositions 
now of masters like Wagner— 

“ Serene creators of immortal things —— 
we have not yet shaken off our chains and doubts, the defects of 
our noble qualities. Oppositions remain to be overcome, an- 
tagonisms to be reconciled, superior syntheses to be established, 
that in music we may yet more win our souls and realise our true 
and greater selves. The sound divine expresses himself at the 
present day in a divine sound. Music takes up the everlasting -test, 
the riddle of the world and of the ages, and penetrates a little 
deeper behind the veil which is but God Himself. Each successive 
Master brings us back a better report of the Pleasant Land, the 
Paradise in which we live, but to which so far we are blind, and adds 
something to the imperishable possessions that go to build up 
souls. But all only stammer still, and find it hard to put into earthly 
sounds their heavenly visions. They lisp and babble, and their 
hearers do not listen to the lovely messengers. But they must sing 
on and wait for the revealing to come. 


” 


“So runs my dream, and what am I? 
An infant crying in the night 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry!” 


REv. F. W. ORDE WARD. 








INSANITY. 


THE subject of insanity has been very much before the public eye 
during the last few years. It is generally supposed that it is 
largely on the increase. A more careful study of the statistics 
would lead us to conclude that this is greatly exaggerated. Many 
forms of insanity and nervous diseases are certifiable now that 
formerly were not considered abnormal. _ Also statistics are far 
more carefully compiled and cases registered than they used to be 
and people do not try to hide cases of insanity in the family to the 
extent they did. But when every deduction has been made we are 
still left face to face with a serious problem. 

The recent publication in English of Lombroso’s works on in- 
sanity and crime and the new movement in France to form a labor- 
atory of criminal anthropology under a commission which shall in- 
clude the dean of the faculty of medicine in the University of Paris 
and be established by the Ministry of Justice, leads us to enquire 
into what we mean by insanity and what new light science has 
thrown on it. 

Insanity has been so mixed up with superstition and religion 
and touches such ingrained prejudices and antagonisms that we 
need to get a clear idea of what we mean by it, and let in the light 
of modern investigation. Carlyle says that all battle is misunder- 
standing, and I certainly think that when we have dispelled all 
ignorance and misunderstanding on this subject we shall not be far 
from winning the victory over it. 

In education our aim is to bring a child into vital relationship 
with the aspects of his surroundings in order that he may use them 
as instruments in his development. He is fully developed when he 
is in touch with his environment at every point, when he can re- 
spond to every normal stimulus, and fulfil himself in and through 
his environment, obeying the eternal laws which govern it. These 
laws are not a legal code but living forces permeating the universe, 
and by coming into line with them, strength flows into us. The 
world has evolved many religions, philosophies, and legal codes, but 
none of them meet the needs of mankind or hold the gift of life. It 
was Christ, who himself instituted no religious or other system, who 
brought healing and salvation by coming to do the Will of God. 
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As the child awakes to his surroundings his consciousness grows till 
it develops into full self-realisation and he becomes a powerful 
personality. This consciousness is essentially memory and by piling 
the past on the past he so makes use of his experiences as to create 
something new. As a living spirit he is a creative power and uses 
his experiences and his vital links with the life of accumulated ex- 
perience around him to bring forth something new to add to the 
world’s knowledge and advancement. 


Therefore memory is a most important instrument in our 
lives, if it be not, as Mr. Bergson says, life itself. 

Where education fails in producing this development we get 
undeveloped or diseased men and women. They may have been 
handicapped from birth, or lacked a suitable environment in which 
to develop, or have met with some calamity or strain which over- 
whelmed them. 


Whatever the cause and whatever form it takes here we get 
the essence of insanity. A failure to respond to environment, to 
obey the laws of our being (that is of Nature) and lack of conscious- 
ness (that is memory and the power of using memory as a creative 
force). 

Hence our treatment of the insane must be so ordered as to 
endeavour to bring back the patient into normal and vital relation- 
ship with his surroundings, into obedience to any law he has broken 
and to strengthen his memory. 

This is the ordinary medical treatment for any physical disease. 
If a patient feels ill the first questions the doctor puts refer to diet, 
fresh air, exercise. That is to say what physical law of nature 
have you broken? Secondly, where is the pain? For pain is 
Nature’s signal that a law is broken. The surgeon, also, who sets 
a fracture or opens an abscess obeys the laws of nature and pro- 
vides as far as he can the conditions and environment required by 
Nature in which her laws can act. When these laws come into 
operation a cure is performed. Nature pulls down her signals and 
pain is relieved, thus a surgeon is the servant of Nature and the 
reliever of pain. When the more complex mental and moral laws 
are broken we get symptoms of insanity and hence we now rightly 
consider it as a disease as much as any physical ailment. But 
while we talk, for convenience sake, of physical, mental, and moral 
laws we must remember that they are all one law of Nature and 
cannot be divided off into different water-tight compartments. 

If I may in a secular treatise again refer to the greatest 
Teacher the world has known, Christ recognised no dividing line 
between physical and moral laws. He said “whether is it easier to 
say, ‘ Arise, take up thy bed and walk,’ or ‘thy sins be forgiven 
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thee’ ?” A law of nature had been broken and forgiveness 
brought the patient once more into unison with it. 


The mind and body are interdependent “Jn corpore sano mens 
sana.” And not only mental and physical, but also moral tendencies 
depend on each other. Dr. Jones of Claybury says that the more 
he studies insanity the greater resemblance he sees between cer- 
tain degenerate types of insanity in his asylum and’ criminals, the 
unemployable, and ne’er-do-weels, etc. 

Having considered briefly what we mean by insanity we must 
now investigate the best means to effect a cure. Our fundamental 
principles will be those of medicine generally: 

1. To obey the laws of Nature. 

2. To provide a fitting environment in which Nature can 
work with a maximum efficiency. This must be normal and 
such as Nature herself would provide if she could. Most 
surgical precautions and antiseptics have been copied from 
Nature, who uses them when she can provide them. 


These two principles demand on the physical side simple 
healthy, generous diet, fresh air and healthy, light, cheerful 
accommodation. 

On the mental side exercise and recreation, work and play; 
on the moral side the exercise of truth, love, kindness and all 
righteousness in dealing with the patients and a high tone set by 
high-minded people. As regards the patients’ own actions evil 
should be discountenanced rather than repressed except where ne- 
cessary. It is more effective, as everybody thinks more of bad form 
than bad morals. An evil repressed increases in force. An evil that 
is made obtrusive by correction becomes almost a force of sugges- 
tion. The power of suggestion for good should be extensively used, 
but again care must be taken to emphasise the good in such a way 
as not to suggest evil. The use of the word “ pure,” for instance, 
in reference to a picture, “ Isn’t this a lovely picture, it is so pure?” is 
unpleasantly suggestive or meaningless to an educated person. Or 
again, “I am glad to see you doing something,” which is equivalent 
to reminding them of their shortcomings and suggesting illness, 
sorrow and blame. 

From these general principles we pass on to the special re- 
quirements of mental cases. 

We have noted three general characteristics—(1) A vital rela- 
tionship with their surroundings is lacking or impaired; (2) some 
law of Nature has been violated ; (3) memory is defective or warped, 
and unproductive. 


(1) To renew this lost relationship we must provide every in- 
centive and inducement for the patient to take an interest in what 
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is going on around him. Provide him with congenial work and 
play and companions who will interest themselves in him and add 
zest to his occupations. For a patient incapable of prolonged 
mental application much care should be taken to catch his fleeting 
attention, and hold it just long enough to interest him, and stimulate 
the brain without over-fatigue. In some cases it may be only for 
five minutes at a time. But each five minutes will pave the way 
for many more five minutes’ intervals till the full brain power 
returns. Whatever stimulus is used it must be a pleasurable one, 
so that the mind is roused to lose itself in something else, 


Desire is Nature’s own stimulus, and we must use it on educa- 
tive lines. Intercourse with his fellow beings, the most potent 
factor in our lives, and the most vital of relationships, must be 
encouraged, though never forced upon the patient. Here love and 
kindness come in and do their redeeming work in the world. There 
are few things sadder than the state of those who have long been 
in an asylum. Cut off from all communication with friends and 
relatives, with no normal interests, and no work or recreation, they 
give themselves up to watching each other’s idiosyncrasies, report- 
ing them to the attendants, and discussing details of daily life 
ignored in a busy, healthy life. While they hate the asylum they 
have so completely lost touch with normal interests they would be 
no happier at home were they able to go there. They are like the 
workhouse woman who was liberated on an old age pension: she 
returned after a week, and said, “It was all very beautiful, but I did 
not seem to belong to it any more,” and she stayed on at the 
workhouse. 


This vital relationship with our environment also necessitates 
a clear understanding of our circumstances. This is one of the 
worst symptoms of insanity, and the most difficult to deal with. 
This understanding may be likened to feelers stretched out to grasp 
our environment, and receive nourishment from it. To wound or 
sever them carries great mental pain, the greatest I should say 
possible, especially where the severance is between individuals. 
Explanations do not help the diseased state. But a simple state- 
ment quietly made, and often repeated, may in time penetrate the 
brain, as it gets stronger under healthy conditions. The resent- 
ment aroused in those who cannot understand what is going on 
around them, or understand a régime imposed on them, is a natural 
instinct since we develop through understanding and responding to 
our environment. That in our environment which is antagonistic to 
our development we instinctively fight and overcome. For if we 
were perfectly normal this antagonism would always stand for evil, 
since evil is simply an obstacle in the normal action of, and obedi- 
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ence to, natural and eternal laws. This instinct to combat what 
we do not understand, is, perhaps, intensified when our powers 
of understanding fail. It is the last struggle for life, as it was the 
first in childhood. 

Nothing can excuse an aggravation of this state of misunder- 
standing. It is unpardonable cruelty to plunge a patient down into 
an asylum, and refuse to tell them where they are, and why they 
are there To leave them to wild conjectures and then to laugh 
at them. 

(2) Where any special laws have been broken they indicate 
the special treatment required. 

(3) Memory—memory is the record of past impressions, 
thoughts, and experiences, all of which have gone to build up the 
character. They are present “en d4/oc” in the mind, and are 
screened from us by the forgetfulness of the brain. They are 
constantly passing through the subconscious mind, and often reach 
our consciousness at the moment of waking. The brain is also the 
organ of choice that selects the material it requires from the memory 
and organises with this past something new, which is a real creation. 


Hence, we do not wish our patients to forget their troubles, but 
to master them. Help them to understand them, get them into 
focus, and to project them on their future lives, that they may 
rise on stepping stones of their dead selves. There is no other 
road to progress. 

We have referred to pain as the symptom of a broken law. 
As such a lunatic ought to suffer a maximum. But while we recog- 
nise their sufferings we must also realise that they lack sensitive- 
ness. For through sensitiveness we are in vital relationship with 
our surroundings, and receive impressions and ideas. This absence 
of feeling has led to lunatics being neglected and put away. Kind 
efforts and good things are said to be wasted on them. But a 
curative treatment must stimulate sensation. Some try to stimulate 
it by inflicting pain, physical and mental. But the infliction of pain 
defeats its own object. With the strong it might produce a stoic, 
with the weak and diseased it can only deaden the senses as Nature 
comes to their relief; while it fills the mind with natural and not 
unreasonable resentment. By rousing the patient to a sense 
of his surroundings by inflicting pain, you throw him back upon 
himself and itensify his egotism. He naturally does not wish to 
remain in touch with what is painful, and resists the stimulus, and 
secondly, he broods over his wrongs, real and imaginary, all the 
more. His sufferings are brought home to his awakened interest, 
instead of being ousted by pleasant thoughts and actions. Kind- 
ness and love are the only means to soften us. The pain a lunatic 
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suffers bears no relation to his surroundings, and finds no counter- 
part in any organic trouble. That is why we cannot touch it. The 
infliction of pain that deadens sensitiveness also narrows sympathy, 
and you find one asylum patient has no pity for the sufferings 
inflicted on their fellows. 

“TI have been through it all, and I don’t feel it now; you will 
do the same.” The sinship of suffering that shows itself in Aind- 
ness and love, and a desire to spare others what it has been through, 
is absent. For that rests on increased acuteness of suffering and 
the power to suffer. ' 

The greatest men and reformers the world has seen showed 
the greatest capacity for suffering, and the greatest desire to spare 
others. 

I once asked a patient leaving an asylum how it was none of 
those who left ever said a word or raised a finger to help those 
left behind, and rectify any abuses in the system. She said: “We 
are so thankful to get away it seems ungrateful to tell anybody 
what goes on in the asylum.” I suggested a quiet talk with the 
superintendent from one-in the know, whom he now considered 
sane and reliable, might work wonders. “Oh, but that would give 
away the nurses, and we depend on them to report on our cure.” 
When I hear of their return with a so-called relapse, I feel that 
there is still justice in the world. The nurses openly boast to the 
patients that their discharge rests on making friends with them, 
and there would seem to be some truth in it. 

It is essential that a doctor should not place much reliance on 
the complaints of insane patients, or their reports about other 
people. A man must rise above the thing he criticises, while he is 
on the insane level, whether he be insane on one point or a dozen, 
he cannot rightly judge of his fellow lunatics and their treatment. 
To see a thing is wrong is only to say that it is not in a right re- 
lation with him and his perceptions of right. The fault may lie 
with him, with an impaired relationship, or with the thing itself, so 
that his analysis of the evil will be quite erroneous unless he and 
his relationship with life and his surroundings are sound, i.¢., unless 
he is sane. It may indicate to the doctor who understands the 
subject what his weaknesses consist in, and where his relationship is 
impaired. 

The mental case being out of gear with life, and in a state of 
senseless rebellion, the question of discipline becomes of paramount 
importance. I consider that this point is the only one in favour of 
institution life. On all others—individual attention, varying in- 
terests, social intercourse, normal surroundings, home ties and 
affection—the ideal home provides the ideal life. 
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Discipline must be firm and purposeful, not fitful and arbitrary. 
It is not a question of the patient learning who is his master, nor 
yet that he cannot master the attendants. He has to learn to 
bring himself into obedience to the laws of Nature in the fulfilment 
of which he can alone find health and happiness. Certain rules 
and regulations are drawn up on these lines, and the attendants are 
entrusted to see them carried out. They cannot take too solemn a 
view of this part of their duties. They only ask their patients to 
do what a normal person would wish to do, and by enforcing it 
on those incapable of choosing to do well they help them to form a 
right habit ; from sowing the habit it is hoped to reap a character. 
The attendants should not hesitate to let the patients know that 
obedience to them is a small matter, and only makes for an orderly 
asylum. But obedience to the principles they enforce is life-giving, 
and will set the patient free, truly free, under the law of liberty. 


A command once given should a/ways be enforced, unless it is 
found it was given under a misapprehension of the circumstances. 
The reason for giving it should be told the patient wherever pos- 
sible, to educate him to act without the command. 


The less patients are systematically ordered about the better, 
they are too ready to turn into automatons, and only act when the 
string is pulled, and never think for themselves. Though they 
know they have to go out at a certain hour they will persist in 
waiting till they are sent, and so on. The more routine is varied 
the better, though it is very difficult in institution life. It is extra- 
ordinary how upset a patient will get if the same number of tables 
are not used, though the number of patients may have decreased, 
and one table not be needed. It exercises thought and common 
sense. 


Too much stress is laid on the cultivation of will-power. The 
patient is encouraged to hold his weaknesses in aniron grasp. But 
even if he succeed, what does he gain? The weakness is still there 
waiting till the will should once more be weakened or momentarily 
overpowered, for it to break out afresh. The diseased organ has 
not been made healthy, so that it will fulfil its functions normally 
and spontaneously according to the laws of nature. The will may 
be used as a temporary crutch, nothing more. When the power 
of the will is suspended, the real character shows itself. 


Sympathy must not be confused with that terrible infliction— 
evil suggestion—that goes about saying, “ How ill you look! How 
are you feeling zow,” till it nearly kills the patient. I was talking 
to a patient once, and had just got her interested in general sub- 
jects, and her face was bright and smiling; when another patient 
came up and said: “Are you feeling better dear, you look better ?” 
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Her face fell, and she relapsed into her usual state of miserable 
apathy. 

Sympathy feels with the patient, and thus intuitively knows 
what will please and relieve him. It grasps his point of view, and 
is thus enabled to give help, and to stimulate him to right effort. 
The sense of being misunderstood is a terrible hope-killer. Blaize 
Pascal warns us against telling anyone he is entirely in the wrong. 
There is certain to be some point, however small, on which he is 
correct. Find this point and satisfy his sense of justice by admit- 
ting it, and work round from that point and show him his error. 
Otherwise you wound his sense of justice, and set up a hopeless 
barrier of opposition between you. A lunatic will not, of course, 
follow your reasoning till his own reason returns, but he will always 
appreciate your justice, and as light dawns on his mind turn to you 
in confidence. So, often returning reason is accompanied by bitter- 
ness against. those who acted unjustly and untruthfully, and the last 
state of the lunatic is worse than the first. 


Hope and the atmosphere of expectancy. is too well known as 
a therapeutic agent to need dwelling upon. The finest conception 
of Hope I have seen is to be found in the Chapel of the Ascension, 
Marble Arch. Standing at the prow of the storm-tossed vessel, 
her garments caught by the wind, her hand shading her eyes, she 
looks forth through the darkness and above the dashing waves, and 
sees the haven where she would be. Undismayed by the contrast 
between her dreams and the realities of daily life, she looks for- 
ward, and labours on till her dreams become accomplished facts. 


We have already said that the truly insane lack sensitiveness. 
But you will find among certified patients many who are hyper- 
sensitive, and you will also hear it said that most geniuses are mad. 
This should not rightly be considered a disease. It is the normal 
condition of a highly-organised being. The genius perceives and 
is influenced by delicate mental and moral vibrations unfelt by the 
common run of men, just as a seismograph registers the vibrations 
of earthquakes, hundreds of miles away, unfelt by ordinary people. 
You do not want to tell him he is silly to feel such infinitesimal in- 
fluences, still less try to break down the sensitiveness of the instru- 
ment, as is done in asylums. Your object should be to enhance that 
sensitiveness, protect it from outside shocks, and enable it to give 
readings of those delicate vibrations that reach it across eternity. 
Thus shall we add to the advancement of knowledge and truth. 

The insane, lacking vital relations with their surroundings, are 
thrown in on themselves, and become great egoists. They are 
selfish, self-absorbed, and self-righteous. Self-righteousness is 
most baffling. A sincere conviction of sin and its sinfulness is not 
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brought about by a study of sin, or by introspection. The mystics 
idealise a fundamental truth when they tell us how they realised, in 
the presence of God, that they were sinful men. The greater our 
conscious realisation of good, the greater our sense of sin. Thus 
we endeavour to bring the patients into the presence of every 
manifestation of good. The only safeguard against evil tempta- 
tions is to fix our attention on what is good. The only way a 
recruit can learn to march is by fixing his eyes on a point level with 
his eyes on the opposite wall. To look on either side or on the 
ground, even on the chalk line on which he has to walk, is fatal. 

Réné Gérard writes of nations that, “The cause of the in- 
cipient decadence of certain people is, therefore, not doubtful. It 
is the weakening of their essential instinct of preservation and 
domination. Their intelligence is unimpaired, it has never been 
more brilliant. But their vitality is decreasing, and, with this their 
power of adapting themselves to the changed conditions of tem- 
porary life.” Hence, everything you do towards weakening a per- 
son’s vitality tends to decadence and insanity—towards weakening 
their instinct of preservation (suicide), and domination (apathy, lack 
of initiative). To strengthen their sanity your object must be to 
increase their vitality. There is a saying that a patient must get 
worse before he can get better. Let him get worse under the 
animus of increased vitality that will lead to health; not under the 
ravages of reduced vitality, that must eventually be repaired. The 
patient will be more troublesome, certainly, but it will be worth 
while to effect a cure. Many doctors refrain from sending certain 
cases to asylums because they get no drugs to build up the nervous 
system, such as Sanatogen and Glycero phosphates, it being against 
the asylum methods. I am inclined to agree rather with the doctor 
who once said to me: “I will write you out a prescription, but if 
you are sensible you will not take it, but go to the butcher and 
order a marrow bone, and get the full benefit provided by nature.” 
Whichever system you follow, whatever combination of them you 
must increase vitality and build up the system. Mulingering has 
little to do with it. Strengthening the system will not hurt a 
malingerer, nor will an examination for self-evident bodily 
symptoms. 

I have read in reports of the Asylums Board of patients being 
liberated from asylums, and collapsing for want of the strengthening 
and uplifting influence of the asylum. AQ similar plea is often 
urged for not removing a patient from a worse ward to a better 
one. You are told he does not wish to go, and that it will only 
upset him. It is true from one delusion or another he may be 
afraid, and say he does not wish to go. Also, he will have a col- 
lapse. But what of that? Were his wishes considered when he 
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was taken to the asylum, or the ward? Did he not give trouble 
then, and get upset? This collapse is invariably the reaction from 
the strain he has been under in the worse ward. As soon as it is 
over, he responds to the healthier atmosphere around him, and gets 
stronger and happier. Much more when he leaves the asylum for 
a perfectly normal life, full of tenderness and little kindnesses, will 
he collapse. But if tended through it, and not returned by the next 
train, these life-giving forces will combine to restore him to himself. 

Every lunatic has a real or imaginary grievance and sense of 
injury that monopolises or distorts his vision. His sole idea is 
vengeance, and making his enemy suffer. He is placed ‘in an 
asylum—virtually prison to him,—he is subjected to every possible 
injury and injustice, and made to go out of his way to do kindness 
to those who inflict them. Does this train him to forgive and re- 
turn good for evil? No, you find in practice that he treasures up 
every fresh, and now real, injury, and feeds his resentment on it. 
He threatens his persecutors with prison and tortures. One is 
tempted to ask him: “Have the tortures and imprisonment you 
have gone through done you so much good, that you think it would 
bring your enemies to their senses, and make them loving and for- 
giving?” The question maddens him, but shall we not ask it of 
the sane? Those undertaking the work should not feel it to be 
unpleasant or trying. There is no work in life that has not got its 
unpleasant side, and which to certain people would be unbearable. 
Those people are unfitted for it, and must choose something else. 
No one can do justice to his or her patients who says, “I have no 
patience with so and so,” “I can’t stand that sort of thing.” And 
for a sane, responsible person to lose all self-control in dealing with 
insane, irresponsible patients, and put them under restraint for that 
same want of self-control, is a pitiable and nauseating sight, besides 
having serious effects. A man must be master of himself before he 
can master another, or an institution. Such highly strung, weak 
natures, uncontrolled by deep insight and sympathy, must seek their 
lite’s work in other ways. 

In palliation of ill-treatment it has been said that nurses and 
attendants are very much tried. I have already said such should 
be eliminated. But they can also be safeguarded against by mak- 
ing a rule that the behaviour of every patient is to be reported to a 
sister, matron, or doctor, and the requisite treatment ordered by one 
of them. In a matter of urgency, they must be sent for. This 
causes all treatment to be administered in cold blood, and not in 
the irritation of the moment. Also, a nurse who is constantly 
reporting patients shows the authorities her weakness. 

The active brain deprived of anything to work on must feed 
on itself. And shut up away from all social and intellectual inter- 
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course in an asylum it will work itself out. If you give it the run 
of the libraries it will feed on books and intellectual work, which is 
the very thing it needs to rest from. M. Bergson says that the 
cultivation of the intellect weakens the will-power. If you really 
want the brain to rest you will develop every other side of the 
man’s nature, and thus turn the course of his energies into fresh 
channels. “A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest.” Fill it with 
new interests that do not tax the overstrained parts, and then these 
will rest and récuperate. Provide amusements, athletics, literature, 
travelling, but above all society. In social intercourse you get a 
normal brain stimulus without severe mental application. The 
average lunatic does not supply this. They have no interests out- 
side themselves. They are morbid. 

I have now gone over the principal points to be considered in 
the treatment of insanity. They are applicable to the home or the 
asylum, but I hope it will lead many people to see how much they 
can do for their afflicted relatives themselves. How much, indeed, 
only they can do. The curative powers extended to the insane are 
such that no money can buy, whether they be provided by the 
devotion of a relative, friend, or trained nurse. Money provides 
ideal conditions, and enables the patient to profit by the training 
and experience of the expert, but unless this skeleton is covered 
with living flesh and warm-blooded love and kindly interest, it 
remains dry bones. The man who signs a cheque is not the man 
who has done his duty. 


E. S. DE J. LE PELLEY. 

















EDUCATION AND OUR FUTURE 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


HAPPILY, we live in a period when many of our great leaders in 
Science are making a tremendous effort to obtain an alteration in 
our modern educational curriculum. Their chief object is to turn 
thought into more scientific channels, and to the advancement of 
Science generally. It is to youth that we look to determine what 
our future national character is to become, and quite rightly, too. 
Surely, then, it is no less incumbent upon the State to provide such 
means as shall exalt our youths to such a standard that they may, 
with unanimous voice, proclaim, “We are doing far, far better 
things than ever have been done before!” 

Anyone who has read Professor E. Ray Lankester’s recent 
book, “ The Kingdom of Man,” cannot fail to be impressed with 
the forcibility of its argument for a better educational system. Our 
national character is like a mighty edifice, whose beauty, whose 
wealth, whose safety, alone depends upon the quality of the ma- 
terial employed, and the skill with which it is used. If, then, our 
national character is to be strong, it must be built up upon a firm 
basis. In short, it must be “founded on a rock.” In other words, 
if our successors are to succeed they must be possessed of brains 
which have been moulded by skilled workmen. At present, the 
interest which many of our more important studies receive from 
the majority of students is that of their spare time. People who 
succeed are such as have no “spare” time. Many master-minds, 
or rather many would-be master-minds, were it not for our faulty 
educational systems and schemes—are lost. What is the mind for 
but to receive, to store up, to improve upon, to impart knowledge ? 
The weakest mind, the smallest intellect, can usually grasp some- 
thing. The infinitely large and the infinitely small things of life 
are not for such minds, but are waiting to be unravelled by such 
as can rise to the occasion, by such as can rise to perfection. Not 
only “flowers,” but many other things, many intellects “are born 
to blush unseen, and waste their sweetness on the desert air.” The 
heavens are filled with glittering worlds, with their messages of 
Law, Order, and Mystery. The fields are decked with shining 
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flowers of a thousand hues—the joy of children, rich and poor 
alike. Upon the rocks are engraved in indelible letters the history 
of past ages. This is the history which we need to study. In 
every wind that blows, in every bird that sings, in every flower 
that blooms, in every nook and cranny, spring up fountains of 
knowledge and wells of truth. 

Not so, however-——we must back. We dare not even express 
a wish “to apply our hearts unto wisdom.” The dingy corner with 
the Latin and Greek grammar is the place for us, for there we are 
assured that our reasoning faculties will be depeloped—a sort of 
mental gymnasium, a ‘raining for the brain! Yes, we must s/udy 
the ancients and all their wisdom,—three parts of our time being 
spent in “looking up” the vocabulary,—a further addition to the 
training of our understanding! Thus, by a deepened knowledge 
(the reward of many weary hours of useless toil) of statesmanship 
of a few centuries B.C. we shall be able to apply it to that of the 
twentieth century! 

Now, do we ever really consider that our future national 
character is to be derived, not from rich alone, or poor alone, but 
from every single person in our nation, from the throne down to 
the gutter, from every grade of society, from the royal palace down 
to the labourer’s tiny cottage? Of old, the rod of iron was the 
determining factor of life,—the survival of the best equipped. But 
we realise to-day that the “pen is mightier than the sword.” The 
mind of an educated man, even though he may only have risen a 
little above his surroundings, soars higher than the common street 
brawl, and side-lane curiosity. A field, not of curiosity, but of 
thought, opens out before him; he endeavours to search into life’s 
secrets. The child of to-day is to be the citizen of to-morrow. 
There is much to be thankful for that not a few of our better- 
educated and truly scientific thinkers have taken up the cudgels 
to do battle for education. Scientific knowledge on scientific lines 
is both taught and learned in our more elementary schools with a 
varying degree of success. Bodily exercise and mental nourish- 
ment go hand-in-hand together in many of our school studies. It 
is in the time of youth that our mental faculties are in a position 
to expand ; it is here that we lay the foundations of our national 
character of the future. This is the “rock” upon which we must 
build, and if the English character of the future is to be detter 
than that of the past, we must take heed that we build aright. 

What we must do is, to inform the mind with such teaching 
as shall affect the character of our youths. We must promote the 
best interests of mankind. We must rouse them to duty; facilitate 
their happiness ; show them by honourable doctrine the deformity 
of vice, and inspire them with true and exalted views of the truth 
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about religion, for the moral basis, as well as the intellectual of 
those who are to make our national character of the future should 
be strictly attended to. 

“In the education of children,” says Montaigne, “there is no- 
thing like alluring the appetites and affection ; otherwise you make 
so many asses laden with books, and by virtue of the lash, give 
them their pockets full of learning to keep; whereas, to do well, 
you should not only lodge it with them, but make them espouse it.” 

It is true. We must not allow our youths to advance in years 
before we begin to teach them. After having taught them -prin- 
ciples for the sake of national character, their mind will then be 
fit to grapple with the strongest principles of truth and justice, and 
the minuter things of life. 

“Systems” of education are futile. If, by any chance, we were 
all gifted with an equal amount of intelligence, the same capa- 
bilities, the same limitations and combinations, the same degrees 
of disposition, and so on, and if, by any chance, we were all equal 
from the pecuniary standpoint, a “system” of education might be 
possible. But since we are_not, it cannot be so. 


L. J. BAGGOTT. 

















RAILWAY RATES: WHAT LAND 
MONOPOLY MEANS. 


THE prospective increase of railway rates, of which the rise in 
excursion fares, etc., is the forerunner, is worth more attention than 
it appears to be claiming, amid the multitude of other questions 
occupying the public mind. However, the subject is bound to 
force itself to the front before long, and it may not be amiss to set 
out a few facts and figures for the guidance of those interested. 
For a good many years our farmers, manufacturers, and 
traders, have been groaning—or, at any rate, labouring—under a 
load of railway rates admittedly heavy. Over twenty years ago 
there was a big agitation for lower cost of carriage, in face of in- 
creasing foreign competition. As a result we got, under the Orders 
Confirmation Act of 1892, a fresh classification of goods and rates, 
with special provision as to the maximum legal charges. But 
things became worse instead of better. No sooner did Parliament 
fix special maxima than some of the railway companies, in cases 
where the prevailing rates happened to be less than the legal stipu- 
lation, raised such charges to the full limit. Thus, the burden on 
trade was actually increased. There was more agitation, and in 
1894 we got another Act—the Traffic Act—enabling traders to 
appeal against unreasonable increases of rates imposed after the 
passing of the Act of 1892, just mentioned. To this the Com- 
panies responded, in many instances, by making additions to their 
warehousing and carting charges. About 1899-1900, when coal 
was very dear, there was a further stiffening of rates and charges, 
and excursion fares were also put up. Again, about 1907, follow- 
ing the men’s agitation of that year, and the inauguration of the 
Conciliation Scheme, there was another rise in charges. Thus, in 
spite of all the efforts of our Chambers of Commerce, and Farmers’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, the general burden of transit and 
travelling costs has been increased. And now, in consequence of 
the wages movement, we are likely to have the burden made still 
heavier, by Parliamentary sanction, for Government has promised 
to permit the Companies to raise rates if it can be shown that the 
wage advances warrant it, and a Bill in fulfilment of the promise 
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has been introduced. Briefly, the position is this: Against cheap 
carriage in other countries, with an almost invariable tendency to- 
wards still cheaper carriage, we have to face costly carriage, with a 
pronounced tendency towards still higher cost. 

Take, for example, the iron trade as affected by railway rates. 
Some fifteen or sixteen years ago a delegation, representing our 
iron industries, went to the Continent, and upon its return reported 
that “the greatest factor in favour of the foreign producer was the 
much larger cost of carriage in this country. The Belgians 
could send their iron 100 miles to Antwerp by rail, and thence by 
sea to London, for considerably less than was charged by rail from 
Staffordshire to London.” As is well known the British iron in- 
dustry has for some years failed to keep pace either with the 
world’s demand for iron goods, or with our chief foreign rivals’ 
production of iron. Several midland manufacturers have had to 
move to coast towns to escape being elbowed out of the commercial 
race. Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, in his “The Iron Trade of Great 
Britain ” (Methuen), points out that an up-to-date blast furnace will 
consume 3,500 tons of ore, 1,500 tons of coke, and 500 tons of 
limestone per week; that, generally, all this material has to be 
carried by rail; and that if rates are high, or distances long, the 
chances of the business being carried on with profit are small. 
The finished goods have also to be handled by rail, as a general 
rule. From three leading stations in Staffordshire to ports of ship. 
ment the rates for bars, sheets, etc., are:—Cardiff, 9s. 2d.; Hull, 
13s. 4d.; London, 15s.; Glasgow, 20s.; the average rate through- 
out varying from 13d. to 13d. per ton per mile. The average rate 
under as similar conditions as it would be possible to obtain, would 
be, in the United States, less than 4d.; in Germany, fro-u }d. to 
3d.; and in Belgium, for export trade, 4-1od. Mr. Jeans mentions 
that against the rates from Staffordshire to our ports, just quoted, 
finished steel can be sent from Pittsburg to New York, 460 miles, 
at rates varying from 6s. 6d. to 8s. per ton; that the Tennessee 
works of the Steel Trust can send iron to Mobile, 260 miles, for 
4s.; that Cockerills, Belgium, can send finished goods to Antwerp, 
80 miles, at less than }d. per ton per mile, for five ton lots; and 
that German works can send finished iron and steel from the centre 
of Westphalia to Amsterdam, 147 miles, for 6s. 4d.; to Rotterdam, 
156 miles, for 6s. 7d.; and to Antwerp, 173 miles, for 7s. 6d. per 
ton. Against these rates, it may be added that we have to pay 25s. 
per ton from Birmingham to the Tyne, 207 miles. 

A few years ago an analysis specially prepared for the Iron 
Trade Association showed that British railway rates on iron ore 
were 58 per cent. higher than those of France; 87 per cent. higher 
than those of Germany; and 82 per cent. higher than those of all 
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foreign countries averaged ; that British rates on pig-iron were 40 
per cent. higher than those of France; 43 per cent. higher than 
those of Germany; and 102 per cent. higher than those of Bel- 
gium ; and that British rates on finished iron and steel were 79 per 
cent. higher than those of France; and 96 per cent. higher than 
those of Germany, from works to port; while from works to inland 
stations our rates were 120 per cent. higher than those of France, 
and 115 per cent. higher than those of Germany. 


A more recent calculation, covering all kinds of merchandise, 
gives these ton-mile rates in cents——United States, 0°78 ; Belgium, 
1°25; Germany, 1°40; France, 1°55; Britain, 2°50. Turning to 
passenger fares we get these figures for the third-class, per ten 
miles—Belgium, 3°7d.; Germany, 5°od.; United States and Britain, 
g'9d.; while for all classes we have these figures per miles—Bel- 
gium, 0°75d.; Germany, 1°'2d.; United States, 2°02d.; Britain, 
2°25d. 


Such, briefly, is the position from the trader’s and the traveller’s 
point of view—higher rates and fares in Britain already chan in 
competitive countries. But it is only fair—indeed, it is important— 
to point out that it would be an economic impossibility to have our 
rates and fares as low, per mile, as the general average of other 
countries, inasmuch as our distances are so much shorter. We 
have more double track, and we have far more stations per 100 
miles of track, than other countries. Our big towns are compara- 
tively close together. This means higher capital, standing, and 
operating charges per mile. Besides, a waggon of goods sent the 
usual 20 or 30 mile journey in this country has to be loaded and 
unloaded just the same as one sent 500 or 600 miles in America. 
Again, it is only natural that land should be more costly in this 
crowded country than in sparsely populated countries. Yet, again, 
it must be pointed out that our railway system was built before 
that of other countries. In building most of our system we had to 
contend, not only with inexperience, but with costly materials. 
Rails and other iron and steel products were far more costly when 
‘most of our railways were built than when most of those of our 
contemporaries were constructed. For these and other reasons 
that might be quoted, it is only natural that the capital charges of 
British railways should be much higher than those of other and 
newer countries, and that our ton-mile rates should be higher than 
those of our rivals. 


But, after making all due allowances of this character, the fact 
remains that cost of carriage in this country is higher than it ought 
to be, that it is a burden and a handicap on our trade, and that any 
further increase of railway rates will be an additional handicap. 





Railway Rates. IgI 


Now, let us dip a little deeper. Our railway rates are exces- 
sive. The wages of our railway workers are meagre. Therefore, 
if traders pay high rates, while the labourer on the railways gets 
low wages, the railway shareholders ought, on the face of it, to be 
getting high dividends. But they are not getting high dividends. 
The railways of this country pay little more than 3} per cent. per 
annum. To put the matter in a nutshell, we have all the three 
parties interested—the capitalists who own the railways, the work- 
men who operate them, and the traders who use them—dissatisfied. 
Obviously, there must be something radically wrong somewhere. 

Most of the trouble lies in the circumstance that our railway 
system is too heavily capitalised, per mile of track and per ton of 
traffic, after making all due allowance for geographical considera- 
tions, and the high cost of materials in the early days, and this 
trouble has its roots in excessive charges for land, legal services and 
Parliamentary powers, in wasteful competition between company 
and company, and in high local rates and Imperial taxes. It seems 
to have been a fixed principle in this country for every landowner, 
big and little, and for every property owner, to extort from the 
railway companies the uttermost available farthing for every inch 
of land and brick of a building required. The fact that the con- 
struction, the extensions, and improvements of the railways have 
enhanced the value of adjacent land and property seems to have 
been ignored. Landowners have been permitted, under our foolish 
laws, to place a millstone round the neck of our railway system. 
When our railways were being built it was a common thing for the 
companies to be charged at the rate of £4,000 and £5,000 per mile 
of track for common agricultural land. Dear land means costly 
construction, costly construction means heavy capitalisation, and 
heavy capitalisation means high charges. The trader of to-day is 
paying tribute to the land monopolist of two generations back. 

On top of these excessive charges for land—which must 
amount to at least £100,000,000 over and above fair value—there 
have been quite ridiculous expenses in connection with promoting 
Bills, meeting paltry objections of local authorities, and securing 
Parliamentary sanction to construct and improve. And lawyers, like 
landlords, are experts at the fleecing business. In legal and Par- 
liamentary charges our companies have spent nearly £300,000,000, 
practically one quarter of their entire capitalisation, and the interest 
upon this money, mostly wasted in legal squabbles and Parliamen- 
tary humbug, has to come out of the traders and travellers who use 
the railways. 

Then, again, there are the twin burdens of local rates and 
national taxes. In shape of these imposts our railways paid 
43,757,000 in 1900. By 1910, the charges had reached £5,102,000. 
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We—the community—through our scandalous land laws, our ridi- 
culous Parliamentary procedure, our absurd legal system, our ex- 
travagant municipal management, our paltry parish council inter- 
ference with the arteries of national commerce, and our big Staie 
expenses, impose upon our railways undue capital charges, rates, 
taxes, legal costs, and other imposts, and we pay the penalty in hign 
railway rates and fares. 

It may be quite true that our railways are not managed with 
the highest degree of economy. In some cases, perhaps, the highly 
paid directors and salaried staffs might be reduced. The com- 
panies might spend a little less in legal matters, and they might 
further curtail the practice of running rival trains contemporaneously 
between the same points. But the supreme fact remains that the 
geographical features of our country do not lend themselves to very 
low railway rates, and that, in so far as our rates are excessive 
through high capitalisation, the mischief has been done, and very 
little of it can be undone. The cheapening of carriage in this 
country may not be beyond the wit of man, but those interested in 
the problem will be well advised to face all the facts. 


T. Goon. 





THE LADDER OF COLOUR. 


COLOUR is the music of the universe. There is a subtle connection 
between eye and ear; the great masterpieces of sound are, so some 
assure us, capable of being expressed by the varying hues of light. 
Music is the bearer of messages to the soul, which elevate or depress 
feelings that were there before. It is properly the art of revelation 
intensifying the wordless depths of emotion. Music carries forth 
the soundless wonderings of the spirit on mystic voices of an ever 
ascending fugue. So it is with colour, the opener of eyes, the 
penetrator of veils. The world without colour cannot be pictured, 
for colour is the individuality and the beauty of all which is. It is 
the bringer of reality, for the truth of things is seen in the light, not 
in the dark, and this delicate wonder, born of the sun’s rays and 
the eye, becomes the supreme addition to things as they are other- 
wise by themselves. As some unfallen Lucifer, colour is the 
mediating priest for ever celebrating the marriage of the soul with 
nature. 

The autumn afternoon was closing as I passed along from 
Hailsham to Eastdean. At the entrance to Wannock Glen I stayed 
to rest awhile. Here the open fields begin to rise in gentle slopes 
until merged into the steep ascents of the Downs. On the left 
Combe Hill, with its halfway valleys full of mist, stood out in 
strange aloofness in the failing light. Through the trees the white 
road winds to the coast over the most remote of all the downland 
passes. 

In front, where the meadows expand, and the hills lower them- 
selves to meet them, a curious bay of billowy green is formed. It 
lies a little to the west, about the base of Winddoor, and the de- 
pressed skyline rising from the glen holds many trees. 

Here was a vivid impressionist picture. The hedges, the trees 
in the distance, the few sheepfolds, all standing out rather in the 
mind than objectively. From my feet onwards across the rolling 
fields to the further hills, but one thing seemed real—colour—trich 
crimson, smudged, as by a child’s hand, in long strands over the 
darkening green. But the colour was not placed anyhow. It lay 
in long winding folds, so thick that it appeared as tangible, local 
substance. It was the work of one whose sole idea was to heap up 
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colour for its own sake, as if to impress the mind of the beholder 
with sheer weight and power. No words could describe the effront- 
ery of that colour; no sunset, no far-off view, no image that the 
mind could picture came anywhere near it. We know the normal 
colour of the day as it draws towards its ending. The wind is full 
of it, bringing it forward, filling the folds of the Downs, dispersing 
it as soon as formed. The wind is the lord of colour as the light 
is its soul—this Trinity is every found in unity. But here colour 
seemed to have gained a new existence, apart from its usual con- 
ditions. It wished to show itself alone, to assert its power and 
significance in the structure of the whole. I could have taken up 
that colour even as some precious metal running in great seams 
along the ground. I could have held it in my hands, and wrapped 
it round me as some fiery vesture wrought by the sorcery of Medea. 
I could have set my feet upon it as a solid pathway leading across 
the fields, mounting the hills over the skyline above. For, truly, 
this extraordinary sight is best likened to a ladder, since the colour 
lay upon the meadows and the Downs, not in dispersion, but in two 
broad and ever ascending lines, startlingly defined and distinct until 
they ended in the burning depths beyond. 


These gorgeous crimson strands disdained their sister shades, 
and offered their sinuous windings, not only to the eye of poetry, 
but also, as it were, to the actual test of the senses. It was cne of 
those rare illuminations when we realize by a simple, literal union 
of inner and outer vision, the like scientific identity of phenomena 
and the Real. I saw that the truth of things is present at any giver 
moment, without reference to a past or future, and the pathway of 
its perception is ever the Ladder of Beauty. But the steps of the 
ladder are colour, and the dream music of which colour is the other 
side. 


Low down upon the open freedom of the ground the colour 
begins—browns of moist turned earth, furrowed fields of sepia re- 
dolent of sweet breath. 


The steps climb. The vivid green of the grass is here, and 
over it the grey mantle of the dew. Waves of colour flow across 
the soft hues of cattle and sheep, ebbing in the blue eyes of the 
shepherd lad. 


The steps climb. Across the tree tops—swaying masses of 
dark greens—the ladder ascends into the winds above. Subtle 
colours pass and repass. From the four points come mysteries of 
red and grey, of darkness and of blue, obeying the master hand that 
marshals them. A flock of rooks overshadows the air for a 
moment, and by a swift motion the seams of colour readjust them- 
selves. 
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The steps climb. The ladder reaches now the tops of the hills 
merged for an instant in the illimitable wells of light. The colours 
fly from the fires of the orb beyond. 

The steps climb. Out into the glory of the unknown void, up 
and up the ladder mounts. The pure flowing blue is round it. 
Colour is calling, calling. The red of the sun’s flame sinks beyond 
the rim of the world. Starshine strews the pathway; the emerald 
waves of uplifting desire flow on until, amidst the silver of the 
spheres, the summit of colour is attained. From the point of poise 
and power the colour of the universe appears. It is the soundless 
music of the spheres circling in expanding harmonies. It is colour 
seen from its apex. 

If the soul could be a god, its voice would go from thence 
calling all the colour of the worlds that rings for ever through space 
its rainbow rhythm of notes. The will, its purple flames uniting in 
the white fire of the spirit, would begin the quest for the Rose-light 
of the Love Divine. 

The cry is heard from height to depth for the haunting form 
of Beauty, for all the colour. of the dawns since first the light began, 
for the golden heats of noons white with the passion of earth, for 
the thin grey mists of evening and the brown leaves falling, falling ; 
for the scarlet wonder of sunset on oceans white with foam, for the 
delicate hosts of the night time with silver spears all gleaming . . . 
for the thin green woods of April and the “ wand of a ray’s broken 
light.” 

G. W. ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS, M.A. 








THE LION AND THE LAMB. 


A STUDY IN THE MAKING OF THE BOOK OF 
REVELATIONS. 


THE last treatise of the New Testament bears the title of Revela- 
tions, because it recites some visions which a person named John is 
said to have had from God when in the Isle of Patmos. The second 
of these visions affords the seer a glimpse of heaven. There, upon 
a throne, sits one like Jasper and Sardius. He is surrounded by 
four living creatures of fantastic appearance, and four and twenty 
elders. In his right hand he holds a book sealed with seven seals. 
At the challenge of an angel, none above, below, or on the earth, is 
found worthy to open the book, or even look upon it. This makes 
the seer weep, but one of the elders consoles him, saying, “ The 
Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath over- 
come to open the book, and the seven seals thereof.” Then, 
straightway, instead of a lion, there appears a lamb, and this lamb 
takes the book from the right hand of him who sits upon the 
throne. The elders find nothing strange in the behaviour of the 
lamb, but, on the contrary, treat it as though it were just what had 
been expected, for they salute the beast with acts of worship, and 
sing a new song, saying, “ Worthy art thou to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof.” As a matter of fact, the lamb does 
break the seals of the book, one by one, with the most dire results 
to humanity and the whole of nature. (IV., I—xX., 12). It is quite 
evident that in the above story, the lion who was to take the book 
and break the seals thereof suddenly disappears in favour of a 
lamb, who performs the feat. The substitution of a lamb for a lion 
is very striking and suggestive. The action, which suits well the 
courage of the lion, suits ill the timidity of the lamb. The unfitness 
of the image becomes yet more glaring when we read a little further 
on that people invited the rocks and mountains to fall on them 
because of the fear they felt for “the wrath of the Lamb.” This 
might do in the case of a lion, but never in that of a lamb. The 
anger of a lion is terrible; the anger of a lamb, ridiculous. The 
fabulist violates the first law of his art when he makes his creatures 
talk, or act, out of character. But wild and spectral as Revelations 
is, this seems to be the only fault of the kind in question. The 
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rest of the managery, however weird, still keep close to the pro- 
tocol. True it is that after the real lamb, a beast which has “two 
horns like unto a lamb,” comes on the scene and does much 
mischief, but the general appearance of the creature is not described, 
and it is even said that “he spake as a dragon,” which shows that 
there was something about him very formidable. (x11, 11). How 
then shall we account for the conduct of the other, the real lamb; 
and, indeed, for his having any rdle at all in the piece? Our 
theory is that he did not figure in the first draft. We believe that 
the performance, as it now is, incorporates from the first-verse of 
the fourth chapter, almost to the end cf the final one, a pre-existing 
work ; and that this anterior lucubration did not refer to the Lamb 
in any way. In this belief we shall give the title of author to the 
person responsible, or mainly responsible, for the thing as it stood 
before the introduction of the Lamb, and the title of adapter to the 
one who brought in the Lamb, and made all or the greater part of 
the necessary accommodations. The author was unquestionably a 
Jew, holding the Jewish faith. The adapter was probably a Jew, 
but certainly of the Christian persuasion. The theme of the author 
was the delivery of his people from Roman oppression, and their 
establishment as the ruling power on a new-born earth. The 
adapter extends his thought, and makes it apply to the true Israel, 
namely, all men everywhere who accept salvation as he under- 
stood it. The author looked for a “Christ” to come, who should 
be born of a woman, and menaced by a dragon. The adapter 
believed in a Christ who had come, namely, Jesus, whom he sets 
forth as a slain but revived Lamb, in whose blood the redeemed 
have washed white their garments. The author limits the number of 
the saved to one hundred and forty-four thousand, who were sealed 
on account of their fidelity. The adapter says that an innumerable 
multitude attained blessedness besides the sealed ones, and that the 
latter, who owed their sealing to their celibacy, were the close com- 
panions of the Lamb, following him whithersoever he went. Author 
and adapter both agree in hating the idolatry of Rome, especially 
the divine honours paid to the Emperors ; and in believing that after 
a short delay God would rescue his beloved from their enemies by 


1. In Genesis III, 15, it is said that the seed of the Woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent, and this explains why the Dragon in Revelations XII 
is represented as being so eager to eat up the child immediately it came out of 
its mother’s womb, for according to verse 2 of the same chapter he was “the 
old serpent,” “the devil and satan.” The Woman appears to stand for Israel 
collectively, which shows why she is to flee into the wilderness for a season 
to escape the Dragon. The fact that her child is caught up unto God seems 
an allusion to the belief that the Messiah was to arrive from some unknown 
region. The accusing réle of the Dragon is a thoroughly Jewish idea, and 
occurs over and over again in the Talmud. There is nothing Christian in the 
whole of this twelfth chapter except the eighth verse, a glaring interpolation, and 
the conclusion of the seventeenth, which is equally extraneous. 
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destroying the City on the Seven Hills, and the sway of her poten- 
tates. The author had a wild and teeming fancy, some imagina- 
tion, and much dramatic power. The horrible, the terrible, and the 
weird, occasionally even the stern and the grand, lay at his disposal. 
But the grim procession of hideous monsters and dread events 
which he unceasingly deploys before us, painfully suggest the 
ravings of the tavern and the madhouse. Still, his work is a work 
of genius. This is more than can be said for the rest of the per- 
formance. Apart from the first three chapters, all that is best in 
Revelations, as concerns literary achievement, must be put down to 
the author, and not to the adapter. The latter does little more 
than spoil the thing. The Lamb, his chief and almost only con- 
tribution to the piece, is brought in so roughly, that it breaks the 
thread, and perverts the sense of the original parts. Unlike the 
author, he shows great poverty of invention. The Lamb plays a 
passive réle; he does nothing to advance matters. None of the 
frightful creatures that cross the stage fall at his hands. He is 
represented as having been slain and restored to life, and the holy 
ones are said to have attained their happy state by bleaching their 
garments in his blood. But all this is ancient history with regard 
to the matters described in the work. True, there is the incident 
where he takes the book and breaks the seals to open it; and the 
place where it is declared that he will overcome ten kings, but here 
we have imitation, not invention, for the adapter has merely put 
him instead of the lion, which the author had chosen to perform 
these feats. Of course, the lamb is substituted for the lion just as 
he is introduced elsewhere simply to meet doctrinal requirements. 
This, however, gives rise to many incongruities, and some very sea- 
sick metaphors. Thus, the lamb, a creature usually regarded as 
the symbol of weakness and silliness, is set forth as the shepherd 
of a flock, doubtless to the delight of the wolves. Robes are said 
to be made white by being washed in the lamb’s blood. Strangest 
of all, though the favourites of the Lamb are one hundred and forty- 
four thousand persons glorified for their virginity, he is, neverthe- 
less, to take a bride clothed in fine linen, and to have a wedding 
feast. The commentators say that the Lamb is Christ, and the 
Bride his Church. The writer himself exclaims, “ Blessed are they 
which are bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb.” (XIX, 9). 
But if the commentators be right, the meal would look like one of 
the /éte-a-téte sort, for who could there be left to play the réle of 
guests. In our opinion, whatever remains of the work as it was 
before the adapter took it in haud must be sought for between the 
first verse of the fourth chapter and the nineteenth of the twenty- 
second. We believe that the adapter kept the material here re- 
ferred to largely intact ; and that he contented himself with making 
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interpolations, and small but significant changes. Still, it may be 
asked: Did he keep all that he found; and did he stick to the 
order of his original? We have no space to discuss this point, and 
must leave it with the remark that there are parts of the piece 
which convey the impression of disjecta membra, and others which 
have an odd truncated look, or which seem to have got displaced 
For instance, what becomes of the child that the dragon was so 
exceedingly anxious to devour before it was snatched up to the 
throne of God? One would expect such a youngster to have been 
destined for an important career, but it vanishes completely. Again, 
how mangled and mixed do the incidents in Chap. XL, I-13, appear, 
as they now stand! The handywork of the adapter, where it can be 
traced, is sometimes heavy and forced in the more important altera- 
tions, but often deft and skilful in the minor adjustments. A co- 
ordinate clause, a bit of apposition, fitting nicely into the sentence, 
without disturbing the framework, is one of his favourite methods. 
Take, for example, the references to the book of life. This work, 
both the author and the adapter of Revelations, like the Jews in 
general, regarded as destined to have tremendous importance at 
the day of judgment. Between Chapters IV., 1, and XXIL., 6, it is 
mentioned three times under its simple title. (XVII, 8, XX., 12, 15), 
but on two other occasions it is called “the book of life [of the 
Lamb.}’ (xu, 8, XXI, 27). This somewhat cumbrous locution 
is the literal rendering of the Greek; and it lets it be seen how 
easily the part we have put in brackets could be slipped into the 
original text. Again, in Chapter XVIIL, verse 8, the author refers 
to certain people whose names had “not been written in the book of 
life from the foundation of the world.’ But Chapter XIIL., verse 8, 
alludes to those whose names had “not been written in the book 
of life [of the Lamb slain] from the foundation of the world,” and 
the adapter must certainly be held responsible for what is now 
bracketed. The insertion of the four Greek words equivalent to 
those thus marked does not upset the syntax of the passage, but it 
produces a total change in the meaning, by joining the time quali- 
fication to a new subject, the Lamb, instead of the old one, the 
persons omitted from the book of life. A similar instance occurs 
in Chapter xxI. There the holy city, the new Jerusalem, is depicted 
as coming down from heaven like a bride adorned for her husband, 
and the context shows that the husband in question is the Almighty, 
the whole scene having reference to a Jewish belief expressed by 
Isaiah, saying, “Thy Maker is thy husband; the Lord of Hosts is 
his name.” (LIV., 5). But in verse 9 an angel, inviting the seer to 
contemplate the new Jerusalem more clearly, says, “I will show 
thee the bride [the wife of the Lamb]”—a slight touch this, just 
four Greek words put neatly in apposition in the accusative case :— 
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They were unknown, and few could know 
How ere they came to be, 

But they are on the page, 
And O, the difference to me. 


Of the more considerable alterations, the following may be noted: 


I.—In Chapter V., as was pointed out before, it is a lamb which 
takes the book from the right hand of the person upon the throne, 
although an instant previously one of the elders had solemnly de- 
clared that the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, had 
overcome to do it. Here the substitution of lamb for lion, in 
verses 6 and 8; and the addition, “as though it had been slain,” 
verse 6, are the only changes until the words “for thou wast slain,” 
end of verse 9. From thence to verse 12 inclusive all is referable 
to the adapter, but it is significant that the apostrophe, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb,” etc., verse 12, seems to re-echo the one in Chapter 
IV., verse 11, which begins, “Worthy art thou, O Lord God.” 
Verses 13 and 14 belong to the author, and should come imme- 
diately after “ Worthy art thou to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof,” verse 9; but, of course, lion ought to figure in verse 
13, where the adapter substituted lamb. 


II.—In Chapter vil, the author describes a pause, which oc- 
curred after the calamities, resulting from the fracture of the sixth 
seal, and tells how an angel spake unto four others charged with a 
dread mission, saying, “ Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the 
trees, till we shall have sealed the servants of God on their fore- 
heads.” Then comes the sealing of twelve thousand persons from 
each one of the twelve tribes of Israel (1-8). Hereupon there 
should follow immediately the scene where “ All angels . . . round 
about the throne” sing a doxology, saying, “ Blessing and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, 
be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen.” (11, 12), after 
which the chapter ought to finish. But in verses 9 and 10 we 
meet a cosmopolitan crowd wearing white garments and praising 
God and the Lamb, whilst from verse 12 to the end of the chapter 
no less than five verses are taken up with the account of these 
persons, telling how they had washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb, and would remain for ever under his protection. Here 
the adapter takes several liberties. He stultifies the doctrine of 
the author by introducing universalism instead of particularism. He 
prolongs the pause needlessly, and breaks the tragic gloom of the 
scene with rays of peace and happiness. 

III—In Chapter x11, Michael and his angels are described as 
fighting in heaven against the devil and his angels, who are over- 
come and cast down to earth. A voice then exclaims: “Now is 
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come the salvation, and the power, and the Kingdom of our God, 
and the authority of his Christ; for the accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before God, day and night. [And 
they overcame him because of the blood of the Lamb, and because 
of the word of their testimony ; and they loved not their life even 
unto death.] Therefore rejoice, O heavens, and ye that dwell in 
them. Woe for the earth and for the sea; because the devil is 
gone down unto you, having great wrath, knowing that he hath but 
a short time.” (10-12). 

On reading this speech, first with, and then without, the -part 
here placed in brackets, it will be seen that the latter is a coarse 
interpolation. The speaker proclaims the defeat of the devil, and 
then cries, “ Rejoice, O heavens, and ye that dwell therein,” the 
proclamation and the jubilation being evidently in the closest con- 
nection. This, however, the adapter breaks, and breaks with an in- 
correct statement. For he says that the brethren whom the devil 
had accused, were the persons who overcame him, and that they did 
it by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of their testimony, 
though at the risk of their lives; whereas the author distinctly 
affirms that the vanquishers of the devil were Michael and his 
angels. 

IV.—In Chapter XIV., verse 1, we meet again the 144,000 per- 
sons referred to in the seventh chapter. There, however, it is the 
seal of God which is said to have been put upon their foreheads ; 
here it is the name of God, and the name of the Lamb. The hand 
of the adapter is thus plainly visible. Verses 2 and 3 belong to the 
author. Here the 144,000 sing a new song, which they alone know. 
Then the adapter turns up again at verses 4 and 5, saying that the 
144,000 were celibates, that they should be the perpetual com- 
panions of the Lamb; and that they had been purchased for the 
Lamb as first fruits, being without blemish. Hereupon the inter- 
ruption ceases, and the work of the author proceeds. 

V.—In Chapters XXI. and XXII. there is a fine specimen of the 
adapter’s method. We place the interpolated parts in brackets, 
and the tell-tale words in italics: “And the city hath no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine upon it; for the glory of God 
did lighten it [and the lamp thereof is the Lamb]... . And the 
throne of God [and of the Lamb] shall be therein ; and Ais servants 
shall do kim service; and they shall see Ais face; and Azs name 
shall be on their foreheads. And there shall be no night there; 
and they shall need no light of lamp, neither light of sun; for the 
Lord God shall give them light.” (XXI., 23—XXIIL, 3-5). Here 
comment is, indeed, superfluous! 

VI—In Chapter xxI1., besides the parts just alluded to, there 
are certain points worthy of notice. Thus, at verse 7, the words, 
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“And, behold I come quickly,” though they occur in a passage 
purely Jewish, are clearly inspired by the Christian doctrine about 
the return of Jesus in the clouds. In verses 8 and 9 we read :— 
“[And I, John, am he that heard and saw these things]. And when 
I heard and saw, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel 
which showed me these things. And he saith unto me, See thou 
do it not: I am a fellow servant with thee, and with thy brethren 
the prophets, and with them which keep the words of this book ; 
worship God.” 

Here the adapter, by the stroke now given in brackets, puts 
himself in the place of the author, and makes out that he was the 
person who had had the vision. In verse 16 the adapter brings in 
Jesus himself as testifying to the truth of the book. Verse 17 
declares that whosoever will may “take of the water of life freely,” 
a sentiment much at difference with the opinion expressed in verse 
15, where the author, a true Israelite, excludes dogs, otherwise Gen- 
tiles, from the joys of the holy city. The same writer twice debars 
from this high privilege, all who love and make lies, a prohibition 
to which the adapter appears to have attached as much importance 
as he did to the other. The maledictions upon corruptors of the 
book might appear to be the work of the adapter, who knowing 
what he had done, wished to prevent anyone else from doing the 
same thing ; but in our opinion it is referable to the author. Verses 20 
and 21, which end the performance, belong either to the adapter, 
or to some person who published the whole, in this respect agreeing 
with verses 1-3 of Chapter I. 

The book known as 4th Esdras offers the student of Revela- 
tions certain features deserving notice. This treatise in its ancient 
form exists only as rendered into Latin, and certain Oriental 
tongues, the original, whether Greek or Hebrew, being lost. The 
Latin version differs from the others in that it contains two chap- 
ters at the beginning, and two at the end, which are obviously by a 
later hand than the rest of the work. The first of these additions 
was, beyond doubt, made by a Christian, the second probably by a 
Jew, for it agrees well with the intensely Jewish character of the 
remaining portion, namely, Chapters Ill. to XIV. inclusive, which 
are occupied with apocalyptic matter relating to the sorrows and 
hopes of the chosen people. This treatment, however, is very uke 
that already noted in the case of Revelations. Again, one of the 
most striking visions in Esdras, is the scene where a lion boldly 
and successfully confronts a mighty eagle. (XL, XII). The eagle 
is, of course, the Roman Empire, and the lion, he of the tribe of 
Judah, and root of David, the conquering Messiah. Now, the 
Jewish part of Revelations must have been composed between the 
death of Nero (June, 68), and the storming of the Temple (August, 
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70). For, whilst on the one hand, the author refers to the sacred 
edifice as still standing (XL, 1-3), on the other he makes allusion to 
Nero as the beast with the wounded head, and the number 666 or 
616, which should get better, and come back to do mischief, thus 
plainly re-echoing the widely spread belief that Nero had not really 
died, but was only hiding somewhere in readiness to crop up again 
and raise a disturbance at a fitting moment. The Jewish part of 
Esdras (III-XIV.), however, is later than the destruction of the 
Temple. For the seer speaks of his first vision as having been 
witnessed at Babylon, “in the thirtieth year of the ruin of the city” 
(111., 1); and elsewhere he bemoans the overthrow of the sanctuary, 
and the cessation of its rites and ceremonies. Of course, he pre- 
tends that the real Babylon, and the razing of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, are the things here referred to. But, apart from the 
absurd chronology thus introduced, the pretence is sufficiently 
hollow. It was probably a ruse to depist the authorities. In any 
case the trick, if it succeeded, then, serves no more, for everyone 
acquainted with the history and conventions of the time knows that 
Babylon means Rome, and “the ruin of the city,” the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus. According to this, the Jewish part of Esdras, 
is some thirty years older than the Jewish part of Revelations. The 
point then arises, did the scribe who wrote Esdras take the image 
of the victorious lion from the book of Revelations, as it stood 
before the adapter meddled with it; or from some copy -vvhich 
preserved it in its original form, even after the adaptation had 
transpired? Be this as it may, both works undoubtedly have their 
root in one and the same circle of ideas; and hence the prominence 
assigned to the lion in Esdras confirms our view of the prominence 
assigned to him in the earlier draft of Revelations. For the rest 
certain clearly defined peculiarities mark the two works. The author 
of 4th Esdras had a thoughtful mind, and a tender heart. It per- 
plexed him much that God should let the Gentiles thrive, and suffer 
the Jews to perish; and it grieved him deeply that the lost so far 
exceeded the saved in number. He found it hard that men should 
be exposed to such temptations, and doubted the advantage of 
existence. The author of Revelations had no scruples of this kind. 
He never looked below the surface, or cared for anyone except him- 
self and his set. In other respects, also, the difference of feeling 
expressed in the two works is remarkable and suggestive. Reve- 
lations has a gloomy and lurid aspect, but nevertheless displays the 
fullest confidence in the sure and speedy advent of a glorious day. 
Esdras is calmer and sadder. There is a pensiveness in its anguish. 
It is as if the worst had happened. Hence, as might have been 
expected, the trust evinced in the return of good is forced and 
convulsive, a sort of clinging to hope, as a matter of duty, where 
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faith is in inverse ration to probability. Thus Esdras bears the 
mark of a time when matters had long veen in a bad state, and 
there seemed no likelihood of a happy change, whilst Revelations 
looks as if it had come out when things were passing from a chronic 
state of badness to an acute crisis, with hope of betterment. This 
agrees admirably with the features of the times at which the re- 
spective works appear to have been written. Between 60 and 70 
A.D. Palestine underwent the throes of a terrible disturbance. In 
places where the population was mixed Jewish citizens and heathen 
citizens cut one another’s throats. Robber bands and assassins 
filled the country. A fierce national movement was set on foot 
against the Romans, and bloody conflicts took place. It really 
seemed as if the revolution were about to triumph, and the land to 
be freed of foreign rule. Then, after the brief spell of anarchy 
following Nero’s foolish reign, the empire passed into the strong 
hands of Vespasian, and the rebel sons of Israel received a bitter 
lesson. Grimly and inevitably the legions under Titus captured 
stronghold by stronghold, till at last they reached the Holy City. 
Here, for several months, every inch of ground was contested with 
horrible slaughter, but outer works and inner works fell in succes- 
sion, and then the final resort of faith and frenzy, the Temple 
itself, succumbed to the invaders. Up to the very last, the Jews 
believed that God would stretch forth his mighty arm on their be- 
half. The author of Revelations was one of these invincible be- 
lievers. The scenes of carnage around him, and the earthquakes, 
famines, and pestilences which had ravaged his own and other 
lands in recent times, made him think that the end of all things was 
at hand, and this thought shaped his vision in hanmony with the 
pious fancies and patriotic dreams which he fondly cherished. The 
fall of the Temple upset his calculations, and discredited his work. 
Twenty to thirty years later, a Christian fanatic of Asia minor got 
hold of the treatise, and revised it to suit the circumstances of his 
age and sect. Domitian was then outdoing Nero in persecution, 
and all sorts of wickedness; and matters again looked like going 
into liquidation. Hence, the prophecy could be used once more 
when retouched and refurbished. If the adapter changed little and 
added little, what he did bring in was of no slight import. He 
supplemented the ordinary Messianic hopes of the Jews with the 
consolations of the Gospel. Alongside the reign of a thousand 
years, he put the perpetual joys of Paradise, the companionship of 
the Lamb, and the fatherly care of God. Somewhat later, as we 
take it, appeared 4th Esdras, suggested by much the same circum- 
stances, but more resigned in tone, and Tess confident in expecta- 
tion. The writer had not heard the gracious words, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
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It would be interesting to seek at large what is discoverable 
about the identity of those who made the Book of Revelations, but 
the twin brother of Time refuses his assistance. Es¢ brevitate opus, 
as Partridge would have said. The Fourth Gospel, three Epistles, 
and the Revelations all bear the name of John as their source. In 
the early Church there were two Johns known to fame, the son of 
Zebedee, and a presbyter, or elder. As a matter of fact, the second 
and third of the Epistles referred to claim to be by an elder, whilst 
the other three works make no such pretence. John, the son of Zebe- 
dee, is described in Acts (IV., 13) as an “ unlearned and ignorant” 
man, and it is improbable that he wrote anything, except, perhaps, 
accounts of the fish, which, according to some apologists, he caught 
in the Lake of Galilee, and sold in the market at Jerusalem. It 
has often been asserted that the Fourth Gospel, and the Revela- 
tions, could never have come from the same pen, and on the theory 
that the latter treatise is one and indivisible, this cannot be gain- 
said. But when once it is admitted that Revelations is a composite 
thing, and that the Christian portion is scarcely a fifth of the whole, 
then the state of the case is changed entirely. It is no longer, “ Did 
one named John write both the Gospel and the Revelations?” but 
“ Did he write the Gospel, and adapt the Revelations?” Now, it is 
a fact that in the Christian part ot the latter there are many re- 
ferences to ideas occurring in the Fourth Gospel, and the Johan- 
nine Epistle, whilst in the Jewish part there is hardly one. The 
style of the Fourth Gospel is good, that of Revelations bad; but 
some critics find amelioration in places where we trace the hand of 
the adapter. In any case, it would not be difficult for a scribe like 
the author of the Fourth Gospel to imitate the obstrusive mati- 
nerisms which he found in Revelations when he undertook to re- 


cast it.2 
ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 


¢ 


2. The parts attributable to the adapter from chapter IV onwards are as 
‘follows:—Chap. V laméd for lion v. 6: “As though it had been slain,” v. 6: 
“seven horns” v. 6: lamd for lion v. 8: “for thou wast slain, etc.”’ v.9-12 : lamd 
for dion v.13. Chap. VI Jamd for lion v. 1, also v.17. Chap. VII, verses 9, 
10, 13-17. ap. XI “where also their Lord was crucified” v. 8. Chap. XII, 
v. 11: “and hold the testimony of Jesus” v. 17. Chap. XIII “Of the Lamb that 
hath been slain” v. 8. Chap. XIV, verses 1, 4, 5: “And in the presence of the 
Lamb,” or perhaps /amd for dion v. 11: “And the faith of Jesus,” v. 12. Chap. 
XV “And the song of the Lamb,” or perhaps /améd for lion v.3. Chap. XVI 
v. 15. Chap. XVII “the blood of the martyrs of Jesus ” v. 6: /ambd for lion v. 
14. Chap. XVIII “And ye apostles” v. 20. Chap XIX “For the marriage of 
the Lamb, etc.” verses 7-10. “And he is arrayed in a garment sprinkled with 
blood: and his name is called the Word of God” verses 13, 14. Chap. XX 
“for the testimony of Jesus and” v. 4. Chap. XXI “the wife 
of the Lamb” verses 9, 10: “And the wall of the city had twelve 
foundations, and on them twelve names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb” verses 14, 15: “And the Lamb are” v. 22: “And the lamp 
thereof is the Lamb” v. 23: “Lamb's” v. 27. Chap. XXII “And of the 
Lamb” v. 2, also v. 3: “And behold I come quickly” v. 7: “And I John am he 
that heard and saw these things” v. 8: verses 16, 17, 20, 21. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOT 
STATE ENDOWED: A REJOINDER. 


“IT must be remembered that when the Church of England was 
first endowed, there. was only one Church in the land, and that was 
that branch of the Catholic Church which exists at the present 
day.” 

Let it be remembered that the Catholic Church knows no 
“ branches.” It is often claimed by the High Church party of the 
Church of England that this Church is the Anglican branch of the 
Church Catholic, and this claim is resented by the Catholic Church 
because the “branch” theory has no existence in the Church of 
God. 

The question arises what is Catholic? We are told by Angli- 
cans that Catholic means “universal,” and that the Church of 
England is a part of Christ’s Universal Church all over the world. 
A very fair answer when the questioned one has been “ cornered,” 
but it will not bear scrutiny. Etymologically, Catholic means “in 
accord with the whole.” How the present Church of England can 
claim to be Catholic when she is not even in accord with herself 
passes the wit of man to comprehend. The High Church element 
repudiates the Low Church party, and the Broad Church falls in 
with neither. Again, what is Catholic? Catholic is certainly 
“universal,” but this universality must be universal im ‘ime, in 
doctrine, and in place. Has the Church of England, as we know 
it to-day, existed for all time since the Divine foundation of Chris- 
tianity? He would be a more than bold man, he would be a 
brazen-faced man, who would dare answer in the affirmative. 
What is her doctrine? How many Sacraments does she teach? 
Seven, replies the High Churchman. But in the Thirty-nine 
Articles only two are mentioned as necessary to salvation. “ Quite 
so,” replies the Ritualist, “Two major, and five minor.” The 
Catholic Church teaches, and always has taught, the seven sacra- 
ments, each equal with the other. 

“ The historical objections which are urged against the Church 
are grounded upon two fallacies. They (who?) would have people 
believe that the State or Parliament established and endowed the 
Church, and that what the State gave, it has the right to recall... . 
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The truth is, there never was a Roman Church (properly or legally 
so styled) in England, that no new Church was made and endowed 
at the Reformation, but only the old Church was, as the word 
implied, reformed.” 

If the State or Parliament did not establish this Church of 
England at the time of the so-called Reformation, how comes it 
that the legal definition of this body is “the Church of England 
as by law established.” Granted the old Church was “ reformed” 
and so zealously did the “reformers” work that they had the 
effrontery to “reform” the Lord’s Prayer, adding the words, “ for 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever.” 
Why, and on what authority this example of reformed patchwork ? 
There is no Latin equivalent in the Vulgate. There is no Greek 
equivalent in either of the four great manuscripts. Never looked 
at it in this light before? I thought not. 

“ Historical fact cannot be altered to please anyone. Prior to 
the days of the 8th Henry, the Church in England was the daughter 
of the Church of Rome.” (Eucyc. Brit. art. England, oth ed.) To 
those who may dispute, please answer this question: How came 
it that every Archbishop of Canterbury from the time of Augustine 
to Cranmer always journeyed to Rome to receive the pallium? 
How came it that Rome was always the Court of Appeal when 
counsel was needed? How came it that when Henry VIII. wrote 
his treatise in defence of the seven sacraments that the Pope con- 
ferred on him the title of Defender of the Faith? 

“But again, it is alleged that the Church was Roman Catholic 
before the Reformation, and that it is Protestant since ; that at the 
Reformation the State took all the cathedrals, churches, parsonages, 
glebes, tithes, and other endowments, and gave them to a new 
Protestant Church. For that pretence there is no foundation in 
law or in fact.” 

Is that so? Henry, the married one, made himself head of 
the Church. No change in dogma hindered the Monarch. But 
events proved too strong for him. The mass of the people stood 
sullenly aloof. But already there were two parties in the dispute, 
one desiring more change, one less (Green’s “ History of the Eng- 
lish People.”) Now, it stands to reason, when change brought 
accession of Church lands, of abbeys for private residences, that 
people’s appetites would become whetted for just a little more 
change. The Monarch did reward some of his faithful followers 
with Church lands and abbeys, as testimony for apostacy. He 
could not do less. Head of a Church of one? No, no. A fol- 
lowing was imperative. The old Catholic Church was despoiled 
to enrich some favoured courtiers, and God’s poor, God’s sick, 
God’s children were robbed in order that sycophants might enjoy 
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the plunder. The Catholic clergy refused to acknowledge the 
King’s headship; they had to make way for a more pliable body 
of clerics, men who concerned themselves less with dogmata, very 
much more with what was left of endowments and emoluments. 
They were out for a maximum wage, and they got it. No change 
in dogma? The reformers were guided, so it is said, by the Holy 
Spirit. But seven sacraments when the Head of the new Church 
has trampled matrimony under foot? No, no, there must be a 
change, and the seven sacraments were reduced to five. These 
were again reduced to three. Consequently, the Holy Spirit made 
a mistake, and when the three were ultimately settled at two, why 
the Holy Spirit made more than a mistake; it was a positive 
blunder. 

The State or the Monarch put new men into the Churches and 
the Cathedrals, transferring endowments and emoluments—endow- 
ments and emoluments left to the Catholic Church by pious an- 
cestors, your forefathers and mine, and for what: to teach seven 
sacraments, to feed the poor, to visit the sick, and to educate the 
children. Who troubled, who cared? The Monarch was lord of 
the soil; he could nominate whom he pleased as bishops over the 
soil of his diocese ; he was head of the Church, and he could invest 
with the Staff or Crozier, as the sign of spiritual authority. In the 
past the King nominated the Bishop by virtue of his authority 
over the land of the bishopric, and the Pope exercised the spiritual 
authority by presentation of the Crozier. 

I cannot recognise Mr. Asquith as an authority for or against 
the Catholic Church, Freeman’s “History of England,” Green’s 
“History of the English People,” are the more reliable. Why? 
Because the latter has access to the State Paper Office. 

“ The religion of the Church of England much more resembles 
the religious system of Gregory than does modern Romanism.” It 
would be more to the point if the writer of the foregoing passage 
could state explicitly where the teaching of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church differs to-day from that of Gregory’s time. Sem- 
per cadem. That is her motto. The same to-day, to-morrow, and. 
for ever. Never looked at it in this light before? I thought not. 
Is the Church of England as by law established—is this Church 
State endowed? The answer is that, after confiscating lands and 
abbeys belonging to the Catholic Church, and bestowing them on 
the Monarch’s trusted followers, there remained the old Cathedral 
and Church Endowments, and they were given to the pew holders. 
The State appropriated, and the State transferred its appropriation. 
Perhaps that phrasing will better meet the facts of the case. 

“To this day the Church of England retains the same creeds, 
the same orders, the same sacraments as before.” 
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How can this be? The Church of England as dy aw estab- 
lished can have no connection with the Catholic Church of God 
founded upon the Word. She may recite the same Creeds, but she 
interprets them in a different sense. She cannot believe in the 
Catholic Church because, for one instance, she rejects five out of 
the seven Catholic sacraments. She cannot accept belief in the 
communion of the Saints because she never invokes them ; she has 
not the same orders because the Catholic Church denies their 
validity. 


On the authority of Green, “ Anglican doctrine was changed 
and re-changed at Henry’s caprice. One fifth of the land of Eng- 
land was seized and transferred from the Church to the nobles and 
gentry. The Russells and the Cavendishes are familiar instances 
of families which rose from obscurity through the enormous grants 
of Church lands made to Henry’s courtiers. The divorce, the re- 
nunciation of the Papacy, the degradation of the clergy, the sup- 
pressing of the monasteries, the re/igious changes, fell like a series 
of heavy blows upon the priesthood, they sank into men trembling 
for their lives. The Sacrament of the Mass was attacked with a 
scurrility and profanity which surpasses belief. In one Church a 
Protestant lawyer raised a clog in his hands when the priest ele- 
vated the Host. The most solemn words of the old worship, Hoc 
est corpus, were travestied into a nickname for jugglery, ‘ Hocus 
pocus. In spite of all the confiscations, Henry’s treasury was 
empty, and by a Bill of 1545 more than 2,000 chantries and chapels, 
with 110 hospitals, were suppressed, to the profit of the Crown. 
The new Communion, which has taken the place of the Mass, was 
ordered to be administered in both kinds, and an English Book of 
Common Prayer replaced the Missal and the Breviary. The stone 
altars were smashed, and the debris used for mending the roads ; 
tables replaced them; the foundations of faith and morality were 
questioned, and the Godhead of the Founder of Christianity was 
denied.” 


Now let us draw conclusions. The old endowments, or what 
was left of them by Henry, were appropriated and transferred to 
the new Church as by law established. As we now number our 
religions by the hundred in this country, it stands to reason and jus- 
tice that these endowments should be re-transferred so that the 
people for whom they were intended should benefit by a fresh 
distribution. The old Catholic Church was certainly not State en- 
dowed, the Anglican Church in succeeding to possession of the 
plundered Catholic Church was enriched by the spoils assigned by 
the State, and if the phrase, “State endowment,” be repugnant to 
some ears, let us substitute the words, “ State enriched.” 
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If there had been no change in doctrine during the stormy 
period of the much-married Henry, why were penal laws enacted 
against the Catholics, and why was it penal for a priest to say Mass 
in a private house for the benefit of a few who desired to attend? 

When Augustine landed in England, he landed in a Pagan 
country. Every evidence of British Christianity had been ruthlessly 
swept away by the conquering English; even the days of the 
week had been named after Saxon deities. (Green, “History of 
the English People.”) 

When the State gives, it will always take. Circumstances 
change, times change, national demands change. And the transfer 
of endowments which may have seemed fit during the reign of 
Henry may not be deemed a final settlement by the executive of 
to-day. We have more interests to consider, and these of a para- 
mount character. Right or wrong the State took forcible posses- 
sion of old Catholic endowments, and transferred them to other 
hands. In response to a national demand the State can re-arrange 
that which it laid hands on over three hundred years ago. Some 
of us may have visited, or will visit, Winchester Cathedral. Look 
at the empty niches in rear of where once stood the High Altar. 
Those niches were in pre-reformation or pre-deformation days filled 


with large solid silver statues of the twelve Apostles. Imagine the 
effect—where are they now? Impecunious Henry consigned them 
to the melting pot. A new way to pay old debts. 


JOHN HARRIS. 
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1912. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS LATEST 
EXPOSITOR. 


I SUPPOSE it almost requires an apology from anyone who de- 
liberately sits down to write another word on such a well-worn 
theme as “Shakespeare” ; whether about his life, friends, and con- 
temporaries, or about his dramas and sonnets. Everything con- 
cerning him has been thoroughly canvassed and scrutinized. Some 
have been more interested in making explorations into his life 
and character; others into his works. Altogether, it is an in- 
teresting and innocent pursuit, for Shakespeare is regarded as a 
transcendent genius, all over the world. Therefore, anyone who can 
make some new discovery about him will have a large congregation 
of listeners. 

Now, such discovery has been made, but as yet the congrega- 
tion assembles very leisurely. Even those who have received an 
invitation are hesitating to respond. Yet the audience will come 
in due time. For the present, perhaps, the motto Festina lente has 
made a deep impression on many minds. 

The details of Shakespeare’s life are very meagre, but enough 
is known to show that no. one esteemed him as a scholar, or a 
philosopher. He was just an ordinary man, and an ordinary actor. 
How, then, are we to reconcile the character of the man with the 
character of his writings? This is the standing difficulty, and it 
has puzzled all his commentators, or it should have done so. 


What is there in the dramas which we can connect with any 
incident in the author’s life? For we naturally expect that the 
life and its experiences will deeply tinge at least some of the plays. 
There is probably just one incident that may be connected with 
two plays, and that is the introduction of Justice Shallow in the 
play of “Henry IV.,” and in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
this Justice is supposed to represent Sir Thomas Lucy, against 
whom the author certainly had a grudge. Possibly the connection 
existed ; at the same time we must admit that many another play- 
wright might introduce into a play a shallow Justice of the Peace, 
for such have not been uncommon. 
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There is much philosophy in Shakespeare’s plays, and perhaps 
it is possible that a philosopher should sometimes be found holding 
horses for gentlemen outside a theatre ; or that he should be acting 
as a call-boy inside. Yet the incompatibility of these occupations, 
with the avocation of a profound philosopher in his study, writing 
that which will command the attention of the world, right down to 
the twentieth century—is evident. The contrast is too great to 
be passed over without a comment. 


In looking over a library catalogue I find, under the heading 
“ Shakespeare,” a list of ove: fifty books relating to him. There 
are “Commentaries,” “Critical Studies,’ “Keys,” “Notes,” 
“ Thoughts,” “Lines,” “Works,” and so on—fifty of them! A 
formidable list, truly, and enough to engage a student all the year 
round. But I am not thinking of becoming one of such students. 


Now, it is natural that some commentators should be interested 
in seeking for the sources from which the dramatist got his in- 
formation and inspiration; and here is what Sir Sidney Lee has 
discovered, and which I will quote, from Chambers’ Encyclopedia: 
—“His Roman plays of Julius Czsar, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus, closely follow the narratives of the Greek biographer. 
A romance by his contemporary, Thomas Lodge, suggested the 
fable, “As You Like It.” Novels by Bandillo are the ultimate 
sources of the stories of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Much Ado About 
Nothing” and “Twelfth Night.” “All's Well that Ends Well,” 
and “Cymbeline,” largely rest on foundations laid by Boccaccio. 
The tales of “ Othello,” and “ Measure for Measure,” are traceable 
to Giraldi Cinthio. .. . But although Shakespeare’s borrowings 
were large and open-handed, his debt was greater in appearance 
than in reality. His power of assimilation was exceptionally 
strong, and the books that he read can only be likened to base one 
on which he brought to bear the magic of his genius, with the 
result that he transmuted it into gold.” 


So, then, this wonderful man got books that most of us never 
heard of, and never expect to see. 


There is only one other author that I shall notice before com- 
ing to the Latest Exponent, and that is Emerson; and it would te 
difficult to find a more acute or more appreciative critic than he. 
Emerson himself was a man of considerable attainments and great 
penetration of thought. Yet he unhesitatingly bows to the greater 
genius who wrote the dramas and sonnets, assuming that Shake- 
speare was the unassisted author. Yet Emerson opens out in this 
wise: “Great men are more distinguished by range and exteat 
than by originality. If we require the originality which consists in 
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weaving like a spider their web from their own bowels, in finding 
clay, and making bricks, and building the house, no great men are 
original.” . . . “Great genial power, one would almost say, consists 
in not being original at all, but in being altogether receptive; in 
letting the world do all, and suffering the spirit of the hour to pass 
unobstructed through the mind.” Again: “In point of fact, it 
appears that Shakespeare did owe debts in all directions, and was 
able to use whatever he found; and the amount of indebtedness 
may be inferred from Malone’s laborious computations in regard to 
the first, second, and third parts of “Henry VI.” in which, “out 
of 6,043 lines, 1,771 were written by some author preceding Shake- 
speare, 2,373 by him on the foundation laid by his predecessors, 
and 1,899 were entirely his own. And the preceding investiga- 
tion hardly leaves a single drama of his absolute invention.” . . . . 
“The antiquaries have left no bookstall unsearched, no chest in a 
garret unopened, no file of old yellow accounts to decompose in 
damp and worms, so keen was the hope to discover whether the 
poy Shakespeare poached or not, whether he holds horses at the 
theatre door, whether he kept school, and why he left in his will 
only his second best bed to Ann Hathaway, his wife.” 


Now, let us pass on, and note particularly the following 
qpotations :— 


“A popular player, nobody suspected he was the poet of the 
human race, and the secret was kept as faithfully from poets and 
intellectual men, as from courtiers and frivolous people. Bacon, 
who took the inventory of the human understanding for his times, 
never mentioned his name. Ben Jonson, though we have strained 
his few words of regard and panegyric, had no suspicion of the 
elastic fame whose first vibrations he was attempting.” 


“Tf it need wit to know wit, according to the proverb, Shake- 
speare’s time should be capable of recognising it. Sir Henry 
Wotton was born four years after Shakespeare, and died twenty- 
three years after him; and I find among his correspondents and 
acquaintances the following persons: Theodore Beha, Isaac 
Casaubon, Sir Philip Sidney, Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, John Milton, Sir Henry Vane, Isaak Walton, Dr. 
Donne, Cowley, Cotton, Pym, Kepler, Gentiles, Sarpi, Hales; with 
all of whom exists some token of his having communicated, with- 
out enumerating many others, whom doubtless he can—Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, Mastow, Chapman, 
and the rest. Since the constellation of great men who appeared 
in Greece in the time of Pericles, there was never any such society ; 
yet their genius failed them to find out the best head in the uni- 
verse. Our poet’s mask was impenetrable. . . 
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“Can any biography shed light on the localities into which 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” admits me?” . . . “ The Egyp- 
tian verdict of the Shakespeare Societies comes to mind, that he 
was a jovial actor and manager. J cannot marry this fact to his 
verse.” 


Though tempted, I must cease making further quotations. But 
note that in the last sentence, given in italics by myself, lies the 
gist of the question before us. We want to know how to recon- 
cile the jovial actor with the contemplative historian and philo- 
sopher. This is the puzzle. 


Some men, perhaps, driven to their wit’s end for an explana- 
tion, have undertaken to father the dramas and sonnets upon Lord 
Bacon, knowing that he was a contemporary and an accredited 
philosopher. This was the straw to which men in desperation 
clung for a short time ; but the straw failed, and soon they were at 
sea again. In truth, there is only one man who is able to throw a 
light upon this mystery, and that is Shakespeare himself. But 
then he is living in an entirely different world now, and so how 
can we apply to him? To most people the author is dead and 
gone, and no one will ever again hear anything from him. This 
was my own belief until I read a book entitled, “ Talks with the 
Dead,” written by Mr. John Lobb, who reports that amongst many 
other visitors the renowned dramatist appears, and through the in- 
strumentality of some medium, as I suppose, gives a very interesting 
account of himself and of his works. Thus the latest exponent of 
Shakespeare is the author himself. 


Now, of course, this introduces the subject of Spirit Return ; 
also, of the credibility of Mr. Lobb, and partisans pro. and 
con. at once arrange themselves. It is a touchy subject, and angry 
words are apt to be spoken; so I will pass on to give Mr. Lobb’s 
report, almost in full, and I think he will not be offended at my 
doing so. After making the quotations I must make a few remarks. 


The Bard thus speaks, I presume, through a medium: “ Dur- 
ing earth-life I was tolerably acquainted with this world of busy- 
bodies, these wondermongers, these biographers, who, seizing on 
iaie gossip, endeavour to convert it into receivable facts. I made 
a name in earth-life; I left a name behind me, and though over 
three centuries have elapsed since my birth on earth, my name is 
better known to-day than when I lived my earth-life. My name, 
William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, a son of John Shake- 
speare, gentleman yeoman, and Annie Arden, of the ancient family 
of the Ardens, whose pedigree is traceable from the advent into 
this island of the Norman Conqueror. I was the eldest of ten. 
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That is a mot question—I say I was the eldest of ten. Bio- 
graphers say of seven only. John Shakespeare, my father, told 
me, and he knew best about it. 


“Tt seems a wonderful provision of God, the power of mind. 
In whatever station of life a soul may be born, however contracted 
may be its surroundings, if the Almighty God hath in His wisdom 
designed that soul to become a teacher to mankind, or, if not a 
teacher, a soul to ease men of their burthens of care, by giving them 
the pleasure of relaxation of mind, by an exhibition of correct 
delineations of human passion, and also by an exhibition of lively 
and pointed wit; a soul that sets himself this task is as much a 
teacher and benefactor to his brother man as any soul engaged in 
benefiting mankind in any other way. 


“Therefore, if God hath designed a soul for advancement, de- 
spite its surroundings and its narrow circle, it will inevitably rise 
upward above its surrounding fellow-men. Still upward will soar 
that soul designed for progress from the beginning of its earthly 
career, until it reaches the proud position that all men gaze at it. 
They think of that soul’s advancement, and wonder how and why 
it reached such fame. As well might they make enquiries why the 
comet chooses its course, or what impels it. 


“To me it seems as much a wonder that my name should have 
been rendered immortal, as it does to others. If I had received 
any special advantages in any extraordinary education I should, 
perhaps, have been brought to think that these advantages were 
the cause of my immortal fame; but in starting in life I did not 
possess the advantages of a classical education; my knowledge of 
the ancients was absolutely z/, and of the Latin tongue the extent 
of my knowledge abides with me just as plainly now as it did when 
I left the Free Grammar School at Stratford-on-Avon, to which I 
went for education, not where I was educated. I remember read- 
ing through the substantives in the Latin grammar. _ I remember 
musa, a song; gladius, a sword; magister, a master. Then there 
is the pronoun, hic, hec, hoc, genitive hujus. 1 remember that 
‘well. I think I got on as far as amo, amas, moneo, audio, the 
auxiliary verb being preliminary, sum, es, est, sumus. There com- 
menced, and there ended, my knowledge of the ancients. I got on 
just as well without it. 

“I was spiritually controlled; I was never myself either in 
acting or writing. 

“Every word of ‘King Lear’ I wrote, hearing the words 
audiently. ‘Coriolanus’ was another play I wrote after my retire- 
ment from London; I wrote this hearing it clair audiently. ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ was written through my hand, in nearly 
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illegible characters. I had been with Drayton ane Ben Jonson, 
having a social glass together, and after our carousal, for it finished 
with one, I stopped at the inn where it took place and filled 
seventy-four sheets of manuscript from 2 a.m. to 4.35. This was 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ My ‘Venus and Adonis’ was my 
first invention. I dedicated it to Southampton’s Earl, with an 
apology for its dedication. 


“T had just come up to the great metropolis, leaving wife and 
children at Stratford. I was friendless and was being prosecuted. 
There had been a night frolic between a few of Stratford’s youth- 
ful sparks, and I had joined them, and we trespassed on Sir John 
Lucy’s ground and shot a deer. Of that I, with others, was accused, 
and ultimately a warrant was issued for my apprehension. So 
chagrined was I with his conduct, that I wrote a ballad, giving him 
a coat of arms—three lice: I called them ‘luses,’ in imitation of his 
name, ‘Lucy.’ And this ballad became popular, and its author most 
unpopular, and so I came up to London. 


“T wrote ‘ Venus and Adonis’ under control, also ‘Coriolanus’ 
and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ Five plays I think I wrote in all; I 
was thoroughly controlled when I wrote, and when anyone came in 
at any time before I was restored to consciousness, they would be 
struck, and pass remarks upon my want of attentiveness. I put it 
down to meditativeness ;I knew it was something beyond myself, 
but I dared not mention it; I was always deemed eccentric. I was 
right royal in my friendships, and indifferent to those for whom I 
felt no partiality; in fact I was a man of extremes, a sensitive, a 
term which embraces all the eccentricities of a soul tabernacled in 
clay. 

“ Asked to name some of the spirits in his sphere, he said: ‘T 
have seen Spenser spiritually ; I am in the same sphere with Ben 
Jonson and Drayton; and Pope, the eccentric gloomy soul, is with 
us. Cardinal Wolsey also is one of our sphere.’ 


“ Asked whether Byron, Coleridge, or Shelley were in his 
sphere, he said: ‘Bryon is not with us, nor Shelley or Coleridge, but 
I have heard of them. There is one whom I do not think you 
have heard of—I mean Robert Southey ; I love him.’ 

“ Asked about Sir Isaac Newton, he said: ‘Isaac Newton is in 
a sphere above ours. Those whom men consider the least, on 
earth, are often the highest in God’s Kingdom, and stand on the 
proudest pinnacle. It is only the spiritual man who will be 
spiritually received or acknowledged. We have listened to 
melodies of some of the greatest musical composers in our spheres. 
We have also got artists, sculptors; and the great architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, is also with us.” 
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Other names also mentioned are John Ray, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lord Bacon, and Benvenuto Cellini. 


“ Asked what other great men were with him, he said :—‘Great 
men? What you call greatness pertains only to the earth. That 
which the world calls greatness is too often a sepulchre without a 
tenant, a shell without a kernel, or only a dry and withered one 
within. We see that he alone is great who is great interiorly. A 
name is oftimes a millstone hung round one’s neck. Ah! what a 
sham the world is!’ 

“ Asked if he had controlled many media upon this earth, he 
replied :—‘“Why should I? Many claim that I have spoken through 
them; but I assure you that the number could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand.’ 


“ Asked why he did not acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
Spirit-world for his plays, he said:—‘Had I done so my head would 
have been off within a week. What I have further to say than I 
have already said is, that after a successful life upon earth I had a 
happy joyous transition, and a welcoming reception in the spirit 
spheres.’” : 

Thus speaks the latest exponent. But of course some readers 
will challenge the whole story, not being believers in spirit return. 
One question will be, “Who is Mr. Lobb? Does he occupy any 
responsible position in the country?” Such questions would 
be quickly answered in the City of London, where Mr. Lobb has 
for a long time been well known and much respected. Here is one 
report :—“ On July 21st, 1891, Mr. Lobb was publicly presented 
with a testimonial in the form of a cheque for £250 and an illumin- 
ated address, and a silver tea and coffee service to Mrs. Lobb, in 
the Mansion House, by the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Joseph Savory, Bart. M.P. He has been subsequently presented 
with a half-length portrait in oils of Mrs. Lobb by Mr. J. Mordecai, 
and Mrs. Lobb has been presented with a companion portrait, by 
the same artist, of Mr. Lobb. In 1896 he was the recipient of 
another public testimonial in the form of a solid silver fruit stand 
and an illuminated address from the School Keepers under the 
London Board ; and in 1894 served on the Lord Mayor’s Committee. 
He is a Freeman of the Loriners’ Company and the Blacksmiths’ 
Company.” From “Men and Women of the Time.” Routledge. 


Then we have an eulogistic sketch in another book, published 
by Jarrolds,’ entitled “Middlesex Men of Mark,’ which begins 
thus :—“ No work on Middlesex men of mark would be complete 
without a sketch of the career of so prominent and able a public 
man as Mr. John Lobb,” etc., etc. Other testimonies could be 
given, but the above are sufficient. 
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There are certainly other interesting questions which might 
be asked, ¢.g., How many in number were the spirits that inspired 
the Dramatist? What were their names? Did they comprise 
historians and philosophers of different nationalities—Greek, 
Roman, English? Had they all learnt the English language? 
Many names occur to us; but probably even Shakespeare himself 
has never known to whom he was indebted. Then there comes the 
question, Why was Shakespeare selected as the amanuensis? But 
this has been in some measure answered by himself when describ- 
ing his moods. 


We are all pleased to hear that he is now so happy in the 
“Summerland,” and that his old friends, Jonson and Drayton, are 
with him, and that he has made the acquaintance of so many others. 
These facts may teach us a lesson in charity, by showing us that 
not only saints and martyrs reach the heavenly land, but also actors, 
even if sometimes given to jovial festivities. Yet there are 
Spheres in that world, and some will occupy higher spheres than 
others. Well, there will be some surprises for us there. There is 
many a poor fellow breaking stones to-day, or tramping the roads 
looking for work; many a poor sailor who has found a grave in 
the ocean; many a poor woman who has been a drudge in the 
kitchen, and many more who, when translated, will find themselves 
in a most comfortable home, and supplied with everything they 
desire. This was Shakespeare’s experience; for in a future visit 
to Mr. Lobb he says:—“ Soon after my advent into the ‘Summer- 
land,’ I was conducted by a band of spirits to a home which 
seemed exactly suited to my mind My home consisted of 
a beautiful dwelling, embellished and enhanced by scenes of which 
I was ever enamoured. Each compartment was of immense pro- 
portions, capable of accommodating a vast number of friends, and,” 
etc., etc. I would have continued the quotation if I had not 
already exceeded the limits which I had intended. But I may say 
that this second book of Mr. Lobb’s is entitled. “The Busy Life 
Beyond Death.” 


I have still a few more notes by me, which I intended to copy, 
but probably I have already written enough concerning Mr. Lobb; 
it should be noted that he appears to be in high favour with the 
departed, for amongst the names mentioned by him as communica- 
tors are, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, John Stuart 
Mill, Mary Queen of Scots, De Witt Talmage, Charles Kingsley, 
Carlyle, Dickens, Dryden, Gladstone, Wesley, George Muller, Sir 
William Jenner, and many others. 

“Dare I say 
No spirit ever broke the band 
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That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walked when claspt in clay ?” 


—Tennyson. 


“Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more.” 
—Longfellow. 


“T cannot feel that thou are far, 
Since near at need the angels are ; 
And when the sunset gates unbar 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand. 
And white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand.” 


—Whittier. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE BATTLE OF HANLEY. 


Seldom has a single bye-election caused such interest as that 
which has resulted in the gain of a seat to the Liberal party at 
Hanley ; seldom has there been a bye-election so fruitful of useful 
political lessons. The claim that the seat was technically a Liberal 
seat was the one weak point advanced in the course of an excel- 
lently conducted campaign; really, our electioneering managers 
ought to realise that no such flimsy excuse is needed for contesting 
any seat in the country where local Liberals are willing and eager 
to fight. On the other hand, the claim of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
that because Mr. Enoch Edwards had been a member of the 
Labour party, the Liberal candidature was an act of treachery, in- 
dicated a degree of arrogance to which the result of the election 
must have been a useful corrective. The victory, brilliant as it was, 
is rendered still more striking by the fact that it was achieved in 
spite of the treason of some Liberal M.P.’s, and of the bulk of the 
London Liberal Press. Treason is an ugly word, but no other fits 
the action of members of the Liberal party who, knowing nothing 
of the local circumstances, actually engage in the campaign against 
the candidate of their own party, through no desire to uphold one 
set of political principles, or to condemn another, but from sheer 
avowed sympathy with the enemy, and, we suspect, a racking thirst 
for notoriety. But we are almost becoming accustomed to the 
Hon. Joe Martin, ex-Canadian politician, after all, it isthe only pos- 
sible way in which he can get people to t#lk about him, and it were 
cruelty to deny him that. More strange is the attitude of the 
Liberal press; we do not mean the Dai/y News, grievously fallen 
all of a sudden from its sanctimonious pillar of non-betting puri- 
tanism, for the old lady of Bouverie Street has long ago forgotten 
the very meaning of Liberalism. But that the more serious party 
journals like the Westminster Gazette and the Daily Chronicle 
should have played into Mr. Keir Hardie’s hands is lamentably 
curious. 

However, Mr. Outhwaite has won in spite of all these things. 
His victory is, in the first place, a personal triumph; when he 
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claims it as a triumph for the new policy of Land Reform, we con- 
fess, though we think he is probably perfectly right, we have no 
idea of his meaning. The delightful thing about this Land Re- 
form policy that seems all of a sudden to have sprung to birth all 
armed from the brain of Mr. Lloyd George, is that no one knows 
what it is. Land valuers, single-taxers, land nationalisers, all rush 
up in their hungry scores, claiming it as their particular foundling ; 
the Tory newspapers, with that charming inconsequence that springs 
from untutored minds, firmly believe it :s all these things rolled 
into one. Meanwhile, the attitude of the bulk of the thinking 
members of the Liberal party is one of dubiously hopeful resigna- 
tion—like the old lady in the story who, seeing a cloud of dust on 
the hill road, falling to speculating whether it was her son coming 
home from abroad at last, or the bailiff’s man come to sell her out, 
crossed her hands in her lap and muttered, “T’ll trust in Providence 
and hope for the best.” 

One word of warning may not be superfluous before was pass 
from the battle of Hanley. It is true that the result has shown that 
in many constituencies the Labour member sits in virtue of Liberal 
votes, and that the timidity of Liberal electioneers is as groundless 
in these matters as it is great. Yet no one who has the welfare of 
his country at heart will desire to see a frequent repetition of the 
incident. Labour representation is class representation, and as 
such is bad. But it acts as a safety valve which it were most dan- 
gerous to seal up. We do not wish to be misunderstood; we 
desire to see working men in the House of Commons—we would 
like to see more there than are at present, but why should they be 
there merely as the representatives of one class, or even in most 
cases, of one section of one class? Let Liberal and Socialist and 
Conservative caucases choose working men candidates in a certain 
number of constituencies, where they would stand a good chance 
of election. Let these men frankly state their policy, and‘ not, as 
at present, fight it out on a basis of class antagonism. It appears 
to us that Hanley has put in our hands an admirable weapon to this 
end ; the consciousness of our electoral independence of the Labour 
vote we can use to oust from the House of Commons those Labour 
representatives who, like Mr. Keir Hardie, are nothing but fomen- 
ters of class war, and to encourage the election of others whose 
special knowledge of the employee’s side of industry is not tainted 
by class bitterness and exclusiveness. We purposely leave out of 
count men like Mr. Lansbury or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald; they 
are not working men, but ordinary politicians representing the 
Socialist cause. Our attitude to them is just that we naturally 
assume when opposed by a Unionist, or the candidate of any other 
party, whose principles are in absolute antagonism to our own. 
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Hanley will be a historic name if the battle it has seen fought 
marks the revisal along these lines of our attitude to the Labour 
movement on the one hand, and to Socialism on the other. 


LIBERAL PROSPECTS. 


The Government’s star is once more in the ascendant. Why 
it should be passes the wit of man to explain, for there has been no 
great change either in its composition or its policy. Perhaps these 
spasmodic fluctuations of electoral popularity are due to the weak- 
ness of the opposition. Popular feeling rises in the usual angry 
re-action against the “ins,” and prepares to put in the “outs.” 
Then, suddenly it catches sight of the “ outs,” laughs at its leaders, 
looks vainly around for its statesmen, remembers Tariff Reform— 
and swings round again to the “ins,” who, after all, may not be so 
bad as they are painted. 

When it dissolves, the Government had better be very careful 
that it is on the crest, and not in the trough of this wave. To do 
this will require some skilful manoeuvring, for the Insurance Act 
has made the weather decidedly squally, and it is no easy matter 
to determine the sequence of waves in a squall. 

As usual, the Unionist party has done its best to destroy its 
own weapons. This is a curious habit of the present Opposition ; 
it so seldom gets a decent weapon at ail, that the finding of one 
raises its excitement almost to the pitch of lunacy. The weapon 
is tried, furbished, exhibited, flourished incéssantly—its mechanism 
is gleefully pulled to pieces to show how admirably it is constructed. 
When the time is at hand to use it, the thing is useless, run to 
death before the coming of its opportunity. 

That is what has been done with the Insurance Act. Skil- 
fully used, it would have unfailingly upset the Government ; to such 
lengths of theatricality have the brandishers of the weapon pro- 
ceeded that people are now merely contemptuously amused. Still, we 
hope no dissolution is imminent; we say this advisedly, for we 
happen to know that the Government is contemplating an early 
appeal to the country. All over the country, Liberal agents have 
secured the option on halls for the middle of August. The reasons 
that are prompting such a move can only be dimly guessed at. Is 
it possible that it has suddenly dawned on the Government that 
there was a flaw in the Veto Act, and that the Lords, by rejecting 
the Annual Bills Continuation Bill, which is not a Finance measure, 
have it in their power to circumvent that Act, and to force a dis- 
solution in their own good time? Even so, we believe that is a 
risk worth running; the Liberal party, short of accidents, will not 
do worse at the polls two years hence than now; and in the mean- 
time it has work to do. 
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THE BELGIAN SITUATION. 


We would recommend the British public to keep its eye on 
Belgium for the next year or two; grave events are in preparation 
there. A series of causes contributed to the startling victory of 
the Clerical Conservative party at the polls a few weeks ago— 
startling because the very victors themselves firmly expected defeat. 
A careful electoral jerrymandering of the new constituencies, a 
sudden, lavish, eve-of-the-poll increase of salaries in the railway 
and postal services, an unscrupulous campaign of bluff and intimida- 
tion in the country districts, and a full use of a peculiar system of 
Proportional Representation that has the unfailing effect of giving 
to a minority of voters a majority in Parliament, were the main 
causes. There were at least two others, of much graver import- 
ance. The first was the deliberate policy of the Clericals to split 
up the country into two sharply divided racial halves. The racial 
division line has always been there, of course, but never until 
recently had it been political. By throwing the whole weight of 
the Catholic Church on the side of the Flemish agitation, the Con- 
servative leaders made the South vote Liberal, and the North vote 
Conservative. The cleavage may intensify, and its serious possi- 
bilities lie in the fact that the North has affinities to Germany, the 
South to France. 

The second grave omen is the defection of the moderate 
element from the Opposition. Hitherto the Crown in Belgium has 
governed with both parties, and, so doing, has remained outside 
both. This election points to a danger of the active leadership of 
the Liberal-Socialist Opposition passing into the hands of the more 
extreme group, who are Republicans. This would throw the Crown 
into the arms of the Conservative party, and irretrievably ruin it. 

Popular disappointment at the result of the elections found 
vent in an immediate outbreak of disorder, which, however, being 
ill-organised, was not of long duration. 

But a more serious movement is in silent but active prepara- 
tion. Liberal millionaires have freely opened their purses, men of 
sober judgment are reluctantly but firmly backing the movement. 
It will start by a general strike. What will follow is a matter for 
the gods who rule the destinies of nations. No mere politician 
can foretell the play of popular anger. 


“ VINDEX.” 





ARTHUR RANSOM. 


1832—1912. 


IN the early morning of the fourth of July died Arthur Ransom. 
So much, and probably no more, he would have us observe. What 
it means to us, we know; what it means to him, he would have 
been unwilling to ask us to imagine. As he wrote on entering his 
eightieth year, in a meditation de Senectute that appeared in “ The 
Open Road,’—* The voice of an ideal old age, in face of the 
future, is the calm but eager and reverent query, ‘What next?.” 
And his ingenuous spirit has now flown to other spheres, perhaps, 
to solve the problem. 


Already, I think, we have touched the prominent characteristics 
of the man: a spirit of inquiry that was insatiable—that would not 
have brooked the suggestion that it ever could be satisfied; and a 
simplicity that amounted almost to artlessness. For the rest, he 
was a man of wide reading, a knowledge that was encyclopedic, 
and a sympathy that was as extensive as his acquaintance. “Old 
age will often pity where youth would condemn ; and will not sel- 
dom learn to wonder, not at the wickedness of some men, but that 
many men are not wickeder than they are under the conditions 
under which they are compelled to live.” 


Arthur Ransom was brought up in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom by parents who were members of the Church of 
England. For more than ten years he was a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister. Afterwards he became successively a Congregationalist 
and a Unitarian minister, spent nearly two years at the University 
of Giessen, and ultimately took up journalism. It would not be 
difficult, from such daéa, to construct an intellectual standpoint that 
would be not unlike Arthur Ransom’s; or, at the very least, given 
Arthur Ransom, it is not impossible to appreciate the steps by 
which he became what he was. And his own review of his past 
life was eminently characteristic. I need not quote from the 
pages of this Review, but perhaps I may transcribe a passage from 
an intimate note that I received from him as recently as April last. 
Talking of the subject of beliefs, and “what used to be called 
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religious experience,” he writes:—“I had too much talking about 
it in my young days. ... We were expected to go through an 
emotional ‘ conversion,’ and we went through it. It was purely a 
psychological, subjective experience, with nothing objective to jus- 
tify it We should have gone through the same experience if the 
views propounded for our belief had been Mohammedan or Budd- 
histic.” This may be true enough; but Arthur Ransom would 
have been a different Arthur Ransom if he had not gone through 
the experience he belittles. 


And so, with his confession of faith:—“ The only ‘religion’ I 
recognise is that of the mutual obligations that spring out of human 
relationships. Other than that, I simply recognise the Universe 
as something from which I cannot separate myself, the laws of 
which I am wise if I observe, and the nature of which I cannot 
begin to understand.” Very well; but it is left open for him to 
admit, or for a disciple te claim, that the first part of this creed is 
very like an epitome of the Sermon on the Mount, and that, as 
regards the second part, everything turns on the definition of 
“ Universe,” and the interpretation of its “laws.” Here, surely, we 
approach finality. But no—“I cannot begin to understand.” This 
is hardly consistent with his glory in the fact that “much of the . 
zest of life is due to the intellectual challenge offered us by un- 
solved problems”—not, be it noted, by insoluble problems. Still 
another passage may be taken from the article referred to at the 
beginning of this note :—“ A long life has been very foolishly spent 
if the spender of it has not learnt to place himself in an attitude of 
sympathetic anticipation of further revelation and of ready 
obedience towards that inscrutable All, of which he forms a mys- 
teriously individualised part.” I venture to suggest that a careful 
analysis of the terms employed, and of the method of their employ- 
ment, will disclose a good deal more of the original Arthur Ransom 
than the ultimate product would, perhaps, have cared to admit. 


On the other aspect of these questions he was more frankly 
uncompromising. “As for theology”—I quote from his letter 
again—“that to me is simply a precipitate of myth, discredited 
legend, and ancient folk-lore. You certainly have not caught my 
attitude . . . if you think I entertain any belief whatever in any 
god that has been invented. Man has been making gods through 
the whole of his history, in default of discovering any.” Even 
here, however—the point is a plausible one—it is not impossible to 
regard his complaint as the natural conclusion of a man who has 
discovered too many. 


However, it is not our concern to trace consistency or in- 
consistency throughout a lifetime that extended over a period of 
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greatly varied interest. It is just as possible to find the one as the 
other, and to build up its life-history accordingly. Arthur Ransom 
was a man of many parts, but his abilities were neatly docketed 
and pigeon-holed, and he was generally careful to bring out only 
such as would be most in harmony with the occasion. As he wrote 
to me but the other day, “I have avoided anything like offensive 
pushing of my views in social life.” Still, in spite of his sometimes 
over-scrupulous care to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of other 
people, there was a side of him—I should like to call it the 
“ editorial ” side—in which he was as impatient of opposition as the 
most human of us. This may have been for editorial reasons ; but 
I think there were times when he was galled by the non-committal 
attitude that he had chosen to adopt—times when he felt that he 
knew more than he was at liberty to say he knew—and when he 
was guilty of the very ordinary sentiment that it may be better to be 
magnificently wrong than to stand by while others decide. 


But these are idle conjectures now. ‘Arthur Ransom is dead. 
And those who knew him best regret him most. 
M. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


The Royal Colonial Institute has taken several departures in 
recent years, and the “ Royal Colonial Institute Year Book, 1912,”! 
is one of them. This volume, which contains all the information 
and particulars relating to the Institute, its history, constitution, 
objects, and rules, with lists of Fellows and Associates, and the 
report of the forty-fourth Annual General Meeting, will be found of 
great value to the members, and a means of attracting new mem- 
bers to the Institute. We rejoice to learn from this report of the 
enormous success of the new movement instituted in 1909, which 
has resulted in the addition of a net increase in membership of 
1171. A new proposal was made by the Chairman, Lieut.-General 
Sir J. Bevan Edwards, to enlarge the scope of the Institute by 
altering the title to that of “ United Empire Institute,” and thus 
bring in India and other sections of the British scattered 
throughout the world. “Imperial Institute” appears to us a simpler 
and more suitable title. The suggestion to increase the member- 
ship by reducing the subscription in return for smaller privileges, 
was favourably received by the meeting, and a scheme on those 
lines will, no doubt, be carried out in the near future. The Institute 
can only become more representative by becoming more democratic. 


We have before us Nos. 4 and 5 of Vol. III. of “ United 
Empire,” which, we may remind our readers, has taken the place 
of the “ Annual Proceedings.” These new numbers are as full of 
interest as usual. The “Master-Builders of Great Britain,” are 
Admiral Phillip, who took out the first colony to, and was Governor 
of New South Wales, 1787-93, and Captain Flinders, the explorer 
of the Australian littoral. The article on “ British Citizenship,” by 
Mr. E. B. Sargant, is a valuable contribution to the discussion on 
this important question. 


1. “Royal Colonial Institute Year Book, 1912, and United Empire Journal.” 
Vol. III., Nos. 4 and 5. London: Royal Colonial Institute. 
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“The Masonic Problem,”2 by the Rev. John George Gibson, 
with an introduction by Mr. Robert Freke-Gould, appeals especially 
to Masons, and since all masonic reserve has been maintained adds 
little to the knowledge of the general public, or those of us who are 
“stupid atheists or ignorant libertines.” What Mr. Gibson exactly 
means by these terms we do not know. Obviously, in his view, 
the Agnostic is outside the Masonic pale. Morality, in his view, 
requires the existence of “ authority,” which must be “supreme and 
absolute,” since “no Atheist can be tolerated in a system of morality 
like Freemasonry.” If this view is final, then Freemasonry is 
doomed. It must either move with the spirit of the age, which is 
opposed to dogmatism, or prepare for dissolution. 

In “ Against Home Rule,”8 the case for the Union is presented 
by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. 
George Wyndham, Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Earl Percy, Mr. Amory, Mr. George Cave, Mr. Godfrey Locker 
Sampson, and others. Sir Edward Carson supplies an Introduc- 
tion, and Mr. Bonar Law a Preface. These articles, we are told by 
the latter, are written by men who not only have a complete grasp 
of the subjects upon which they write, but who, in most cases, from 
their past experience, and from their personal influence, are well 
entitled to outline the Irish policy of the Unionist Party. 

On the sincerity of these men we desire to cast no reflection, 
but to the statement that they have a complete grasp of the sub- 
jects upon which they write we demur. They are all keen party 
men, who can only see one side of the case, and none of them 
appear to appreciate in the smallest degree the real cause of the 
Home Rule demand. They talk wildly of the intolerable injustice 
to the minority in Ireland, who, under Home Rule, would be in 
danger of losing their civil and religious liberty, blind to the fact 
that what they really mean is that this minority would only lose its 
present unjust ascendancy, and would be placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the majority of the Irish nation. 

Those writers are the conscious, or unconscious tools of the 
ascendancy party in Ireland, and their views are denounced by 
Colonial statesmen of all parties throughout the Empire, of which 
they foolishly imagine they are the sole guardians. 

2. “The Masonic am ” By Bro. the Rev. John George Gibson, with 
an Introduction by V. Bro. Robert Freke-Gould. Darlington: The Echo 
Printing | and Publishing 1 Works. 1912. 

3. “Against Home Rule: @ Case for the Union.” By Arthur J. 
Deed T Austen Chamberlain, Walter Long, George Wyndham, Lord Charles 
Beresfor H. Campbell, Gerald W. B our, Thomas J. Sinclair, Marquis 
of London erry, Earl Percy, George Cave, G. L. Sampson, etc. Wi 


Introduction by Sir Edward Carson, and a Preface A. Bonar Law. 
by S. Rosenbaum. London: Frederick Warne and Co. 1912. 
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Honest and impartial criticism upon any measure of Home 
Rule is to be welcomed, but no useful purpose is served by this 
uncompromising and bigotted opposition to a movement which is 
as just as it is irresistible. Mr. Bonar Law endeavours to inflame 
English opinion by references to the conduct of certain Irishmen 
during the Boer War. The less Mr. Law and his followers—or, 
perhaps, we should still say, Mr. Balfour’s followers—talk about 
that monument of Tory mismanagement the better for the reputa- 
tion of the Unionist Party. We-should have imagined that the 
success of the gift of self-government to South Africa lay within 
the “ past experience” of these writers, but evidently this is not the 
case. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The late Baron Albert d’Anethan, a scion of an ancient Belgian 
family, spent nearly seventeen years at the Court of Tokio, and 
died there in harness in 1910, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the King of the Belgians. For the last seven 
years of his life he was doyen of the Diplomatic Corps. “ Four- 
teen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan,” by Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan, begins in the autumn of 1893, and ends in the middle 
of 1906. This lavishly illustrated volume consists of the diary in 
which were entered, day by day, the events as they occurred, with 
the impressions they made on the writer, who is a sister of Captain 
Arthur Haggard, and herself the author of several novels, the chief 
of which are, “It Happened in Japan,” and “Two Women.” She 
was particularly struck by the “ No” dance, which is 600 years old, 
performed in costumes of marvellous brocades. The words accom- 
panying it are spoken in an extraordinary voice, and belong to an 
altogether archaic language. On one occasion she attended a 
picnic lunch served in a Buddhist temple, and was surprised to find 
that this was not regarded by the natives as a profanation. Earth- 
quakes are common incidents in Japan, and one she experienced 
was the worst ever known since 1857. Mosquitoes constitute a 
veritable plague. She witnessed the yearly procession at the 
Yoshiwara, which consisted of fourteen girls gorgeously arrayed, 
each being accompanied by two children and an old woman. The 
three great events during her residence at Tokio were the War with 
China for the independence of Korea, and to secure permanent 
peace in the Far East; the Boxer troubles, and the War against 


1. “Fourteen Years of oe -_ in Japan.” By Baroness Albert 


d’Anethan. London: Stanley Paul and 
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Russia. The informal nature of her jottings on these events add 
to their impressiveness. H.E. Baron Kato, Japanese Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, contributes an Introduction. There are 
116 photogravure and half-tone illustrations, the most beautiful of 
which is a view of Fujiyama. 


Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy (Oliver Christian Malvery), the 
author of “ The Soul Market,” has long been before the world as an 
indefatigable worker in the cause of social service. Mr. W. N. 
Willis, during the sixteen years he was a member of the Australian 
Parliament, was largely instrumental in suppressing the “ White 
Slave” traffic in that country. In the course of his extensive 
travels in the East, he obtained a mass of information which he 
supplied to Mrs. Mackirdy for their joint production, “The White 
Slave Market,”2 the subject of which is before the House of Com- 
mons at the present time. This important work falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions, viz.: (1) The traffic in Egypt, Singapore, Buenos 
Aires, and other places in the East and South ; (2) pleas for streng- 
thening the laws dealing with such cases; (3) Burma marriages; 
(4) the marriage laws of various countries; (5) investigations re- 
garding the traffic made by Mr. Willis, at Whitechapel. In a sub- 


sequent edition, we are of opinion that “ Madame V’s Story,” which 
occupies two entire chapters, might with advantage be eliminated. 
They are sickly, sentimental, unedifying, serve no useful purpose 
whatever, and can be likened in literature only to Defoe’s “ Moll 
Flanders.” Their inclusion in a serious work of this description 
was an error of judgment on the part of the authors. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “ Picture Tales from Welsh Hills,”1 Miss (?) Bertha Thomas 
gives us nine short stories, the perusal of which cannot fail to 
awaken a sympathetic interest in the Welsh folk who have escaped 
the sophistication of Board Schools, and the corrupting influence of 
town life. As we have a right to expect in a book so exclusively 
Celtic as this, an element of mysticism is predominant. The 
longest story in the collection is “The Way He Went,” which deals 
with the meteoric career of a humbly born youth who, after an 


2. “The White Slave Market.” By Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy and W. N. 
Willis. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 

1. a Tales from Welsh Hills.” By Bertha Thomas. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin 
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exceptionally brilliant career at Oxford, marries the daughter of an 
aristocratic clergyman, and dies abroad towards the wane of his 
honeymoon. “ The Only Girl” is illustrative of the belief in pixies, 
which still survives in the remoter districts of the Principality. 
“The Madness of Winifred Owen,” with which the volume opens, 
is, to our thinking, the best story. Winifred’s father wanted to 
marry her to a wealthy farmer, whereas her heart set on a petty 
officer in the Navy. In her perplexity, she seeks the advice of a 
certain Dr. Dathan, who is devoting his life to research work. With 
her consent he injects into her arm a drug of his own invention, 
which has the effect of producing temporary insanity. By this 
means she contrives to gain the consent of her father to her mar- 
riage with her sailor lover. “ Picture Tales from Welsh Hills” is a 
book of intense interest, exquisitely written. 


In “ The Railways and the State,”2 Mr. Frederic W. Pim deals 
with the subject of the Irish Railways. Chapters I., II., IX. and X. 
are substantially a reproduction of the “proof of evidence,” sub- 
mitted by the writer to the Viceregal Commission during the course 
of their enquiry. He discusses the Right Relations of Railways 
to the State, the Proposals for Reform, and adduces Historical 
Precedents abroad and in the Colonies. He believes that the sys- 
tem of Irish Railways is capable of improvement, and like of ren- 
dering increased service to the community. The majority of the 
Commission have, however, proposed the reconstruction of the 
framework, which seems to him uncalled for by the circumstances, 
and unsuited to the conditions of the country. Mr. Pim advocates 
the extension of the benefits of the new Land System to the rest of 
Ireland. The Nationalisation of the Railways is a proposal that 
meets with his disapproval. In Ireland, the capital invested in 
railways is a little over forty-five millions, whilst in Great Britain 
it exceeds 1,260 millions. For all who are directly or indirectly 
interested in this subject, Mr. Pim’s book will prove a mine of 
information. 


In “Galbraith of Wynyates,”8 by Mr. E. Everett Green, Joyce 
Galbraith, by the sudden death of her father, becomes, in her 
twenty-first year, heiress to the feudal demesne of Wynyates, for 
many years past tenanted by her cousin Galbraith, a masterful man 
of powerful physique. By her father’s will, he is appointed her 
sole guardian until she attains her majority, and, much against her 
wishes, insists on her taking up her residence at Wynyates. He 
also refuses to sanction her marriage with, or even recognise her 

_.2. “The Railways and the State.” By Frederic W. Pim. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


3. “Galbraith of Wynyates.” By E. Everett Green. London: Stanl 
Paul and Co. _ . al 
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engagement to, Ronald Weymouth, a fairly eligible parti, At 
Wynyates, she quickly makes friends with the lovely Geraldine, 
and the latter consents to become her intermediary with Ronald, 
who is denied access to her. Captain Mordack, a cunning sort of 
scoundrel, in order to further his plans for marrying the heiress, 
instils into her mind that Galbraith, who would succeed to her 
property in the event of her dying before she comes of age, has 
sinister designs on her. Meanwhile, her feelings regarding her 
guardian imperceptibly change, and when Ronald marries Geral- 
dine, she discovers that she had never been really in love with her 
fiancé. This is a pretty rather than a powerful story, and contains 
some highly sensational episodes. 


When old Paul Colthurst found death imminent, he summoned 
to him a barrister cousin, whose existence he had hitherto ignored, 
and, on learning from the latter that he had a son, left his cousin 
his enormous fortune for life, the whole of which was afterwards to 
go to Peter, on condition, however, that he married before he was 
twenty-five his cousin Pamela. Now, this assertion to old Paul 
was, to put it mildly, disingenuous, for Peter was the offspring, by a 
prior marriage, of his first wife. This is the nucleus of the plot of 
“Love’s Cross Roads.”4 Peter distinguishes himself at Oxford, and 
is a young man of whom a father might, in every respect, he proud. 
His pride, however, is disturbed by occasional twinges of conscience. 
Pamela grows up a remarkable beauty, and she and Peter fall in 
love with each other without the least inkling that a marriage had 
been arranged for them. When they learnt that fact both were 
disappointed. Old Paul’s niece, who expected to be his heiress, 
had married a farmer—a thorough-paced scoundrel—in South 
Africa. This fellow arrives on the scene, and determines, by mur- 
der, if no other means can be found, to prevent Peter and Pamela 
from marrying. We must not, however, spoil the reader’s enjoy- 
ment by revealing more of the plot. Among the best-drawn charac- 
ters are Miss Patricia Ransome, and the mother and daughter who 
run a cheap boarding-house in Bloomsbury. 


India cannot be regarded as a country in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. It is a congeries of races differing widely in civili- 
sation, language, religion, and customs. Such a vast territory must 
necessarily be a hot-bed of crime, and such, indeed, is the case, in 
spite of the long and persistent efforts of the English raj to improve 
matters. The twenty-four chapters into which “Cameos of Indian 
Crime ”5 is divided, deal with distinct forms of crime and charac- 

4. “Love’s Cross Roads.” By E. T. Meade. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co 


- §. “Cameos of Indian Crime.” By H. J. A. Hervey. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
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teristic vicious propensities. Suttee, which was the custom of 
widows immolating themselves on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands, was suppressed (or supposed to be suppressed) by Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1830. This custom obtained only among cer- 
tain sects of Brahmins and Hindoos. Hook-swinging through the 
muscles of the back or loins was stamped out before the Mutiny. 
A less barbarous form of it is now practised on a certain festival. 
Infanticide is still practised in certain remote parts by putting the 
child, Moses-like, into an ark. Sometimes the child falls into the 
hands of kindly folk, and is adopted, but in most cases it perishes 
of hunger, or is devoured by wild beasts. Thuggism is well-nigh 
stamped out. The Thugs’ practice is to demand “ Your life and 
your money.” “Running Amuck,” z.¢., killing right and left, is a 
species of fanaticism produced by nostalgia when home leave has 
been refused. Dacoits are gangs of highway robbers. They differ 
from Thugs in not being wanton assassins. Among the more or 
less flagitious offences common in India are procuring, tampering 
with railways, beggar-faking, trumping up evidence, and getting at 
examination papers. Mendacity, theft, and pilfering are likewise 
common. Mr. H. J. A. Hervey has passed thirty-five years of adult 
life in India, for the most part in the Telegraphs. His wide ex- 
perience has enabled him to produce a fascinating book, abounding 
in anecdotes, which throws a flood of light on the crimes and im- 
moralities of the natives. It is a handsome and well-illustrated 
work of general interest. 


“The Labour Movement,”6 by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, first ap- 
peared about twenty years ago, and was immediately recognised as 
a sociological work of primary importance on such subjects as 
Trades Unions, Co-operation, the Distribution of Wealth, and the 
Control of Industry. The author has aimed at analysing all the 
principles underlying the Labour Movement, than which no subject 
is more deserving of attention at the present moment. The third 
edition, which has been entirely revised and brought up-to-date, is 
now before us. 


In his Preface to “The Motor Book,”? Mr. John Armstrong 
writes as follows: “A great demand appears to have arisen for an 
original work of practical value, free from the jargon of the 
schools, and the arguments of self-interest.” The work itself is a 
series of essays, written in the intervals of business. Self-propelled 
highway carriages were introduced, not in 1896, but are traceable 
to one, William Barnett, who came into public notice about 1838. 
He was the inventor, inter alia, of the double-action vertical single- 

. “The Labour Movement.” By L. T. Hobhouse. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 
7. “The Motor Book.”” By John Armstrong. London: Stanley Paul and 
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cylindered patterned gas engine. About 1860, Lenoir, a French 
engineer, invented the first commercially practicable gas-motor. 
The early motors only approximated 3 horse-power. Mr. Arm- 
strong proceeds to discuss, not only the design and manufacture of 
the modern motor-engine, but proposes several valuable improve- 
ments in their construction and design. In twenty-five chapters 
he deals, in non-technical language, and without mathematical for- 
mulz, with every subject connected with motors, including the 
motor-omnibus and the “taxi”-cab. One chapter is devoted to 
“The Hundred Best Cars at a Glance.” There is an excellent 
index, and the work is illustrated by 100 drawings and photo- 
graphs. “The Motor Book” should be in the hands of every 
possessor or intending purchaser of a car, whether cheap or costly. 





ART. 


“On the Truth of Decorative Art,”1 by Mr. Lionel de Fouseka, 
is a highly polished and scholarly dialogue between an Oriental and 
an Occidental. The author, who is a Sinhalese, makes no secret of 
his regret at the modern tendency in Ceylon to abandon, under 
Western influences, native traditions in arts and in life. These 
traditions go back to a respectable antiquity, for, in the fourth cen- 
tury, there is a record that Detu Tissa, King of Ceylon, “was a 
skilled carver, who executed many arduous undertakings in paint- 
ing, and taught it to his subjects.” Mr. Lionel de Fouseka pleads 
eloquently for decorative art, which is conventional. The following 
quotations will serve to illustrate his attitude. “Cromwell and his 
Roundheads were, in truth, more courtly and regal after the Aure- 
lian fashion, than Charles and his courtly Cavaliers. The Puritans 
were men of rare preciosity.” Here the author strangely overlooks the 
iconoclasm which disgraced these rebels. Again, “hieratic art is 
the only democratic art. It was, no doubt, mainly for this reason 
that Plato, in the “Laws,” expressed his admiration for the sta- 
tionary and hieratic character of Egyptian art. The art of Egypt was 
understood by the people of Egypt, whereas your art is understood 
by few beside the artists. The elect among you wear the orchids of 
art.” In another place, Mr. de Fouseka defends, surely uncon- 
sciously, the contention of the Realistic School. “ Art ceases to be 
true to life if it ignores the facts of life. If our art includes the 
ugly, it is because our art takes all life for its province.” The book 
is rather stimulative than convincing. 


1. “On the Truth of Decorative Art.” By Lionel de Fouseka. London: 
Greening and Co. 
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Poems,”! by Mr. Clifford King, fill a large volume, the greater 
part of which is occupied by three dramatic poems, entitled respec- 
tively “ Anselmo,” “ The Priestess,” and “ A Cloistered Heart.” We 
regret our inability to appreciate Mr. Clifford King’s blank verse, 
which seems to us unusually uninspired. The Sonnets are more 
noticeable for their titles than their poetic quality, eg, “To 
Zonevra,’ “To Vianthe,” “To Phazzine,” “To Izel,” etc. 


“Lyric Leaves,”2 by Miss S. Gertrude Ford, is a tastefully 
bound booklet of fifty poems, which range over an amazing variety 
of themes. For instance, in the opening poem, “G.K.C.: An Im- 
pression,” she girds with sarcasm the master of paradoxes, and, a 
little further on, we find the pathetic “ Wife’s Appeal,” from which 
we quote a single stanza :—- 

“Never we pause to sit and count together 

Love’s wealth unpriced, 
As when of old, in life’s first golden weather, 
Our hearts kept tryst.” 
“ Christina, Rossetti” is a touching and eloquent tribute to the dead 
poetess :— 
“ And still that wind of song to fire shall fan us 
White as her own; who in earth’s toil and taint 
Lived as Apollo’s lily and Diana’s 
Virgin and Muse and Saint.” 
It was Henley, we think, who first made transit by steam the sub- 
ject of verse. Miss Ford gives us “A Ballade of Skyfaring,” of 
which the following is the second stanza :— 
“Why of the bondage of earth complain? 
Wide as heaven is our liberty! 
Where are the streets and their smoke and stain 
When to the land of the lark we flee? 
Where is the sight that we may not see, 
Cloudland’s citadel passing through ? 
Switzerland beckons with Sicily, 
Alps and Mediterranean too.” 
“To a Modern Magdalen” breathes a pity that is divine. There 
is little, one would think, to appeal to the poet in the turbulent 
tactics of the Suffragists, yet, in “The Pageant of Woman,” Miss 
Ford makes us see the poetical side of the movement. This is a 
really stirring poem, indeed, one of the strongest in the collection. 
No less than fourteen poems deal with “The Music of the Months.” 


1. “Poems.” By Clifford King. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 


and Co. 
2. “Lyric Leaves.” By S. Gertrude Ford. London: C. W. Daniel. 
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Sweden, after disputing with Russia, for many centuries, the 
hegemony of the North, has now resigned herself to abdicating the 
accidental position of a first-class Power, which she attained under 
the Vasa dynasty. Very few educated Englishmen are acquainted, 
even in a slight degree, with the language or literature of Sweden, 
both of which are, for many reasons, worthy of serious study. In 
the first place, Swedish, from the absence of gutturals, and for the 
purity of its vowels, has been aptly described as the “ Italian of the 
North.” “Under the Swedish Colours,”8 by Mr. Francis Arthur 
Judd, is a very fairly representative little anthology of Modern 
Swedish poetry, from Topelius down to poets still living or quite 
lately dead. While all are good, we are of opinion that Mr. Judd’s 
translations from Rydberg are, on the whole, the happiest. Of 
these, we like best “The Bells ”—a most difficult poem to render 
into English. Gustav Fréding—the greatest lyric poet in Europe, 
with the single exception of Swinburne—appears in four poems, 
which cannot be reckoned among his finest. “Trianon,” which is 
a vivid impressionist sketch of the light-hearted society at the 
French Court, on the eve of the Revolution, is very daintily ren- 
dered. Here is a single stanza:— 

“Ball, rattle, and laughter from green recesses, 
And over the lawn of Trianon, 
Small shepherdess-hatted Marchionesses— 
Smiling, they hum Lonlaridon. 
With its sinister commentary :— 


“But with low mutter, 
And lumb’ring gait, 

Goes the son of the gutter, 
Jourdan Coupe-Téte.” 


The rights of Publigation in any language are reserved. 


3. “Under the Swedish Colours.” By Francis Arthur Judd. London: 
in Matthews. 





